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WILLING TO DIE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
acti 
CHAPTER XLIX. ALONE IN THE WORLD. 

Sir Harry did not find Mr. Forrester at 
home; the solicitor was at a consultation 
in the Temple. Thither drove the baronet, 
who was impetuous in most things, and in- 
tolerant of delay where an object lay near 
his heart. 

Up to the counsel’s chambers in the 
Temple mounted Sir Harry Rokestone. 

He hammered his double-knock at the 
door as peremptorily as he would have 
done at his own hall-door. 

Mr. Forrester afforded him just half a 
minute; and they parted good friends, 
having made an appointment for the pur- 
pose of talking over poor mamma’s affairs, 
and considering what was best to be 
done. 

Sir Harry strode, with the careless step 
of a mountaineer, along the front of the 
buildings, till he reached the entrance to 
which, in answer to a sudden inquiry, 
Mr. Forrester had directed him. 

Up the stairs he marched, and stopped 
at the door of the chambers occupied by 
Mr. Carmel. There he knocked again as 
stoutly as before. 

The door was opened by Edwin Carmel 
himself. 

“Is Mr. Carmel here ?” inquired the old 
man. 

“Tam Mr. Carmel,” answered he. 

“ And I am Sir Harry Rokestone,” said 
the baronet. “I found a letter from you 
this morning; it had been lying at my 
house unopened for some time,” said the 
baronet. 

Mr. Carmel invited him to come in. 

There were candles lighted, for it was by 
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VOL. I. 


this time nearly dark; he placed a chair 
for his visitor: they were alone. 

Sir Harry Rokestone seated himself, and 
began : 

“There was no need, sir, of apology for 
your letter; intervention on behalf of two 
helpless and suffering ladies was honour- 
able to you; but I had also heard some 
particulars from their own professional 
man of business ; that, however, you could 
not have known. I have called to tell you 
that I quite understand the case. So much 
for your letter. But, sir, I have been in- 
formed that you are a Jesuit.” 

“T am a Catholic priest, sir.” \ 
“Well, sir, I won’t press the point; 
but the ruin of that family has been brought 
about, so far as I can learn, by gentlemen 
of that order. They got about that poor 
foolish creature, Lady Lorrimer; and, b 
cajoleries and terror, they got hold of 
every sixpence of her fortune, which, 
according to ail that’s right and kind in 
nature, should have gone to her nearest 

kindred.” 

Sir Harry’s eyes were fixed on him, as 
if he expected an answer. 

“Lady Lorrimer did, I suppose, what 
pleased her best in her will,” said the 
young man, coldly; “‘ Mrs. Ware had ex- 
pectations, I believe, which have been, you 
say, disappointed.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me that you 
don’t know that fact for certain ?”’ said the 
old gentleman, growing hot. 

“T’m not certain of anything of which 
I have no proof, Sir Harry,” answered 
Mr. Carmel. “If I were a Jesuit, and 
your statement were a just one, still I 
should know no more about the facts than 
I do now; for it would not be competent 
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for me to inquire into the proceedings of 
my superiors in the order. It is enough 
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for me to say that I know nothing of any 
such influence exerted by any human being 
—_ Lady Lorrimer; and I need scarecly 
add that I have never, by word or act, en- 
deavoured ever so slightly to influence 
Lady Lorrimer’s dealings with her pro- 
perty! Your ear, sir, has been abused by 
slander.” 

“By Jea! Here’s modesty!” said Sir 
Harry, exploding in a gruff laugh of scorn, 
and standing up. “What a pack o’ gaum- 
less gannets you must take us for! Look- 
ye, now, young sir. I have my own opinion 
about all that. And tell your superiors, as | 
you call them, they’ll never get a plack of | 
old Harry Rokestone’s money, while hand | 
and seal can bind, and law’s law; and if I | 
catch a priest in my house, ye may swear | 
he’ll get out of it quicker than he came 
in. Id thank you more for your letter, 
sir, if I was a little more sure of the 
motive; and now I’ve said my say, and I 
wish ye good evening.” 

With a fierce smile, the old man looked 
at him steadily for a few seconds, and 
then turning abruptly, left the room and 
shut the door, with a firm clap, after him. 





That was, to me, an anxious night. 

Mamma continued ill; I had written 
rather a wild note for our doctor; but he | 
did not come for many hours. | 

He did not say much; he wrote a pre- | 
scription, and gave some directions ; he was | 
serious and reserved, which, in a physician, | 
means alarm. 

In answer to my flurried inquiries, as I 
went down-stairs by his side, he said : 

“T told you, you recollect, that it isa 
capricious kind of thing; I hope she may 
be better when I look in in the morning; 
the nature of it is, that it may end at any 
time, with very little warning; but with 
caution, she may live a year, or possibly 
two years. I’ve known cases, as discourag- 
ing as hers, where life has been prolonged 
for three years.” 

Next morning came, and [ thought 
mamma much better. I told her all that 
was cheery in the doctor’s opinion, and 
amused her with plans for our future. But 
the hour was drawing near when doctors’ 
opinions, and friends’ hopes, and flatteries, 
and the kindly illusions of plans looking 
pleasantly into indefinite future, were to be 
swallowed in the tremendous event. 

About half an hour before our kind 
doctor’s call, mamma’s faintness returned. 
I now. began, and not an hour too soon, to 
despair. ‘The medicine he had ordered the 








| day before, to support her in these pa- 


roxysms, had lost its power. 

Mamma had been for a time in the 
drawing-room; but having had a long 
fainting-fit there, I persuaded her, so soon 
as she was a little recovered, to return to 
her bed. 

I find it difficult, I may say, indeed, 
impossible, to reduce the occurrences of this 
day to order. The picture is not, indeed, 
so chaotic as my recollection of the times 
and events that attended my darling Nelly’s 
death. The shock, in that case, had 
affected my mind. But I do not believe 
that any one retains a perfectly arranged 
recollection of the flurried and startling 
scenes that wind up our hopes in the dread 
catastrophe. I never met a person yet who 
could have told the story of such a day 
with perfect accuracy and order. 

I don’t know what o’clock it was when 
the doctor came. There is something of 
the character of sternness in the brief 
questions, the low tone, and the silent in- 
spection, that mark his last visit to the 
sick-room. What is more terrible than the 
avowed helplessness that follows, and his 
evident acquiescence in the inevitable ? 

“Don’t go. Oh, don’t go yet, wait till 
I come back, only a few minutes; there 
might be a change, and something might 
be done.” 

Tentreated ; I was going up to mamma’s 
room; I had come down with him to the 
drawing-room. 

“ Well, my dear, I'll wait.” 
at his watch. “T’ll remain with you for 
ten minutes.” 

I suppose I looked very miserable, for I 
saw a great compassion in his face. He 
was very good-natured, and he added, 
placing his hand upon my arm, and look- 
ing gently in my face, “‘ But, my poor child, 
you must not flatter yourself with hopes, 
for I have none—there are none.” 

But what so headstrong and so per- 
sistent as hope! Terrible must be that 
place where it never comes. 

I had scarcely left the drawing-room 
when Sir Harry Rokestone, of the kindly 
change in whom I had spoken to our good 
doctor, knocked at the hall-door. 

Our rustic maid, Anne Owen, who was 
crying, let him in, and told him the sudden 
news; he laid his hand against the door- 
post and grew pale. He did not say a 
word for while you might count twenty. 
Then he asked, “‘ Is the doctor here ?” 

The girl led the way to the drawing- 
room. ‘Bad news, doctor ?” said the tall 


He looked | 
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old man, in an agitated voice, as he entered, | 


with his eyes fixed on Sir Jacob Lake. “ My 
name is Rokestone, Sir Harry Rokestone. 
Tell me, is it so bad as the servant says. 
You have not given her up ?” 

The doctor shook his head, he advanced 
slowly a step or two to meet Sir Harry, 
and said, in a low tone: 

“Mrs. Ware is dying ; sinking very fast.” 

Sir Harry walked to the mantelpiece, 
and laid his hand on it, and stood there 
without moving. After a little he turned 
again, and came to Sir Jacob Lake. 

“You London doctors—you’re so hur- 
ried,”’ he said, a little wildly, “from place 
to place. I think—I think—look, doc- 
tor; save her! save her, man !”—he caught 
the doctor’s wrist in his hand—and I’ll 
make your fortune. Ye need never do an 
hour’s work more. Man was never so re- 
warded, not for a queen.” 

The doctor looked very much offended ; 
but, coarse as the speech was, it was de- 
livered with a pathetic and simple vele- 
mence that disarmed him. 

“You mistake me, sir,” he said. “I 
take a very deep interest in this case. I 
have known Mrs. Ware from the time when 
she came to live in London. I hope Ido my 
duty in every case, but in this I have been 
particularly anxious, and I do assure you 
if- What’s that ?” 

It was, as Shakespeare says, “a cry of 
women,” the sudden shrilly clamour of 
female voices heard through distant doors. 

The doctor opened the door, and stood 
at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Ay, that’s it,” he said, shaking his head 
alittle. “It’s all over.” 





CIIAPTER L. A PROTECTOR. 


I was in mamma’s room; I was holding 
up her head; old Rebeccaand Anne Owen 
were at the bedside. My terrified eyes 
saw the doctor drawing near softly in the 
darkened room. I asked him some wild 
questions, and he answered gently, “ No, 
dear; no, no.” 

The doctor took his stand at the bed- 
side, and, with his hands behind his back, 
looked down at her face sadly. 

Then he leaned over. He laid his hand 
gently on mamma’s, put his fingers to her 
wrist, feit, also, for the beating of her heart, 
looked again at her face, and rose from his 
stooping posture with a little shake of the 
head aud a sigh, looked in the still face 
once more for a few seconds, and, turning 
to me, said, tenderly : 

“You had better come 


away, dear 


ue 











there’s nothing more to be done. You 
must not distress yourself.” 

That last look of the physician at his 
patient, when he stands up, and becomes 
on a sudden no more than any other speo- 
tator, his office over, his command ended, 
is terrifying. 

For two or three minutes I scarcely knew 
who was going or coming. 

The doctor, who had just gone down- 
stairs, returned with an earnest request 
from Sir Harry Rokestone that in an 
hour or so he might be permitted to come 
back and take a last look of mamma. 

He did come back, but his heart failed 
him. He could not bear to see her now. 

He went into the drawing-room, and, a 
few minutes later, Rebecca Torkill came 
into my room, where, by this time, I was 
crying alone, and said: 

“Ye mustn’t take on so, my darling; 
rouse yourself a bit. That old man, Sir 
Harry Rokestone, is down in the drawing- 
room in a bit of a taking, and he says ho 
must see you before he goes.” 

“T can’t see him, Rebecca,” I said. 

“ But what am I to say to him?” said 
she. 

“Simply that. Do tell him I can’t go 
down or see anybody.” 

“But ain’t it as well to go and have it 
over, miss P for, see you he will, I am sure 
of that; and I can’t manage him.” 

“Does he seem angry,” I said, “or only 
in grief? Idare say he is angry. Yester- 
day, when he was here, he never spoke one 
word to me; he took no notice of me what- 
ever.” 

At another time an interview with Sir 
Harry Rokestone might have inspired 
many more nervous misgivings; as it was, 
I had only this: I knew that he had hated 
papa, and I, as my father’s child, might 
well “stand within his danger,” as the old 
phrase was. And the eccentric and violent 
old man, I thought, might, in the moment 
and agony of having lost for ever the ob- 
ject of an affection which my father had 
crossed, have sent for me, his child, simply 
to tell me that with my father’s blood I 
had inherited his curse. 

“T can’t stay, miss, indeed. He was 
talking to himself, and stamping with his 
thick shoes on the floor a bit as he walked. 
But ain’t it best to have done with him at 
once, if he ain’t friendly, and not keep him 
here, coming and going? for, see you he 
will, sooner or later.” 

“I don’t very much care. Perhaps you 
are right. Yes, I will go down and see 
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him,” I said. ‘Go you down, Rebecca, 
and tell him that I am coming.” 

I had been lying on my bed, and re- 
quired to adjust my hair, and dress a little. 

As I came down-stairs, a few minutes 
later, I passed poor mamma’s door; the 
key was turned in it. Was I walking ina 
dream? Mamma dead, and Sir Harry 
Rokestone waiting in the drawing-room to 
see me! [I leaned against the wall, feeling 
faint for a minute. 

As I approached the drawing-room door, 
which was open, I heard Rebecca’s voice 
talking to him, and then the old man said, 
in a broken voice: 

““Where’s the child ? 
I will see the bairn.” 

I was the “ bairn” summoned to his pre- 
sence. This broad north-country dialect, 
the language, I suppose, of his early child- 
hood, always returned to him in moments 
when his feelings were excited. 

I entered the room, and he strode toward 
me. 

“Ha! the lassie,” he cried, gently. There 
was a little tremor in his deep voice; a 

ause followed, and he added vehemently, 
“‘ By the God above us, I’ll never forsake 
ou.” 

He held me to his heart for some seconds 
without speaking. 

“Gimma your hand. I love you for 
her sake,” he said, and took my hand 
firmly and kindly in his, and he looked 
earnestly in my face for awhile in silence. 
“You’re like her; but, oh! lassie, you'll 
never be the same; there'll never be an- 
other such as Mabel.” 

Tears, which he did not dry or conceal, 
trickled down his rugged cheeks. 

He had been talking with Rebecca Tor- 
kill, and had made her tell him everything 
she could think of about mamma. 

“ Sit ye down here, lass,” he said to me, 
having recovered his self-possession. ‘‘ You 
are to come home wi’ me, to Gouden Friars, 
or wherever else you like best. You shall 
have music and flowers, and books and 
dresses, and you shall have your maid to 
wait on you, like other young ladies, and 
you shall bring Rebecca with you. I'll do 
my best to be kind and helpful; and you'll 
be a blessing to a very lonely old man; and 
as I love you now for Mabel’s sake, I'll 
come to love you after for your own.” 

I did not think his stern old face could 
look so gentle and sorrowful, and the 
voice, generally so loud and commanding, 
speak sotenderly. The light of that look 
was full of compassion and melancholy, and 


Bring her here. 





indicated a finer nature than I had given 
the uncouth old man credit for 

He seemed pleased by what I said; he 
was doing, he felt, something for mamma 
in taking care of the child she had left so 
helpless. 

Days were to pass before he could speak 
to me in a more business-like way upon his 
plans for my future life, and those were 
days of agitation and affliction, from which, 
even in memory, I turn away. 

I am going to pass over some little time. 

An interval of six weeks finds me ina 
lofty wainscoted room, with two stone- 
shafted windows, large and tall, in propor- 
tion, admitting scarcely light enough, how- 
ever, to make it cheerful. 

These windows are placed at the end of 
an oblong apartment, and the view they 
command is melancholy and imposing. I 
was looking through the sudden hollow of 
a mountain gorge, with a level of pasture 
between its craggy sides, upon a broad 
lake, nearly three hundred yards away, 
with a barrier of mountains rising bold 
and purple from its distant margin. A 
file of gigantic trees stretches from about 
midway down to the edge of the lake, and 
partakes of the sombre character of the 
scene. On the steeps at either side, in 
groups or singly, stand some dwarf oak and 
birch-trees, scattered and wild, very pic- 
turesque, but I think enhancing the melan- 
choly of the view. 

For me this spot, repulsive as it would 
have been to most young people, had a 
charm; not, indeed, that of a “happy 
valley,” but the charm of seclusion, which 
to a wounded soul is above price. 

Those who have suffered a great reverse 
will understand my horror of meeting the 
people whom I had once known, my recoil 
from recognition, and how welcome are the 
shadows and silence of the cloister, com- 
pared with the anguish of a comparative 
publicity. 

Experience had early dissipated the 
illusions of youth, and taught me to listen to 
the whisperings of hope with cold suspicion. 
I had no trust in the future; my ghastly 
mischances had filled me with disgust and 
terror. My knowledge haunted me; I 
could not have learned it from the experience 
of another, though my instructor had come 
to me from the dead. 

I was here, then, under no constraint, not 
the slightest. It was of my own free choice 
that I came, and remained here. Sir Harry 
Rokestone would have taken me anywhere 
I pleased. 
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Other people spoke of him differently; I 
can speak only of my own experience. 
Nothing could be more considerate and less 
selfish than his treatment of me, nothing 
more tender and parental. Kind as he 
was, however, I always felt a sort of awe 
in his presence. It was not, indeed, quite 
the awe that is founded on respect; he 
was old; in most relations stern; and his 
uneducated moral nature, impetuous and 
fierce, seemed capable of tragic things. It 
was nota playful nature with which the 
sympathies and spirit of a young person 
could at all coalesce. 

Thormen Fell, at the north of the lake, 
that out-topped the rest, and shielded us 
from the wintry wind, rearing its solemn 
head in solitude, snowy, rocky, high in air, 
the first of the fells visible, the first to 
greet me, far off in the sunshine, with its 
dim welcome as I returned to Golden 
Friars. It was friendly, it was kindly, but 
always stood aloof and high, and was 
always associated in my mind with danger, 
isolation, and mystery. And I think my 
liking for Sir Harry Rokestone partook of 
my affection for Thormen Fell. 

So, as you have no doubt surmised, I 
was harboured in the old baronet’s feudal 
castle of Dorracleugh. A _ stern, wild, 
melancholy residence, but one that suited 
wonderfully my present mood. 

He was at home ; another old gentleman, 
whose odd society I liked well, was very 
also at that time an inmate of the house. 
I will tell you more about him in my next 
chapter. 





OLD EDINBURGH DOCTORS. 


Nor many years ago I was one of a sor- 
rowful company that followed to the grave 


an old man—a very old man. He was a 
physician of note in the grey old metropolis 
of the north, and had been so for many 
years. Putting on his doctor’s cap and 
gown when last century was coming toa 
close, he was in the fulness of his fame 
and practice when this century was very 
young. Living to a ripe old age, he had 
seen one after another of those who started 
on the race of life with him drop aside 
until he stood almost alone, the last repre- 
sentative of an age which has now begun 
to pass out of the recollection of living men. 
In his day he had fingered many pulses, 
and pocketed many guineas; moving si- 
lently in and out of sick men’s chambers, 
his observing eye and iron memory retained 





many quaint old anecdotes and illustrations 
of bygone times, which he never wearied of 
telling to us younger men, who used to 
gather around him at the jovial little parties 
to which, to the very close of his life, 
he delighted in inviting his junior profes- 
sional brethren. He was one of the last links 
between this century and the last. When 
a boy he used to go to school with a lame, 
little lad—the son of an Edinburgh writer 
to the signet—called “ Watty Scott,” and 
he was long years afterwards one of those 
who stood bareheaded at the inauguration 
of the monument which a grateful world 
had reared in his native city to his old 
schoolfellow—the famous “ magician of the 
north.” 

His father used to talk to him, in awe 
and veneration, of “ Bossy,” and the “ ad- 
mirable Doctor Johnson,”’ and of the time 
when these two luminaries did Edinburgh 
the honour to shed their refulgence on it 
in the course of their ever famous Scottish 
journey; my friend could himself well re- 
member another boy pointing out a rather 
dissipated-looking man turning down a 
high street close, and exclaiming, “ Eh! 
There’s Robie Burns gang to get his 
mornin’,’”’ and from the establishment into 
which he turned, my friend had little 
doubt but that the object of the early 
morning walk of the national bard was 
connected with a dram—a fatal habit even 
then beginning to grow upon him. Natu- 
rally many of my old friend’s illustrative 
stories related to members of his own pro- 
fession ; but the caste of doctors has always 
been a very important one in Edinburgh. 
Mingling, owing to their calling, even 
more than clergymen or lawyers, among 
all classes of society, their manners were 
pretty much the manners of the people 
of the period. Many, however, of these 
anecdotes, unedited and unpublished, re- 
lated to men very famous in their days, 
and whose works now form some of 
the most important contributions to the 
literature of their profession, and are ac- 
cordingly interesting in a_ biographical 
light. Therefore, from amid the profusion 
of those which I have heard from his lips, 
I select a few relating to the great phy- 
sicians and professors in the university, 
which during last, and the beginning of 
the present century, made Edinburgh so 
famous as a medical school. 

The most famous surgeon in Edinburgh, 
towards the close of last century, was cer- 
tainly Mr. Alexander Wood, Member of the 
Incorporation of Chirurgeons, or what is 
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now called the Royal College of Surgeons. 
In these good old times his contemporaries, 
and the mob who worshipped him, knew 
him by no other mame than Lang Sandy 
Wood (or “ Wud” as it was pronounced). 
In the history of fashionable attire he de- 
serves remembrance as the last man in 
Edinburgh who wore a cocked-hat and 
sword as a part of his ordinary dress, and 
the first who was known to carry an um- 
brella. After he laid aside his sword, the 
umbrella was his constant accompaniment, 
and Kay, in his Edinburgh portraits (No. 
Ixviii.), has so portrayed him, in the guise 
in which his tall form was so familiar to the 
Edinburgh people seventy or eighty years 
ago. It is generally supposed that he was 
induced to discontinue the wearing of the 
cocked-hat and sword by an unfortunate 
little accident that very nearly happened to 
him. At that time—about 1792—the then 
lord provost, or chief magistrate of the 
city, a Mr. Stirling, was very unpopular 
with the lower classes of society, and one 
dark night, as Sandy was proceeding 
over the North Bridge on some errand 
of mercy, he was met by an infuriated 
mob proceeding from the “closes” of 
the old town to burn the provost’s house 
in revenge for some supposed wrong in- 
flicted by that functionary. Catching 
sight of an old gentleman in a cocked- 
hat and sword, they instantly concluded 
that this must be the provost, these two 
articles of dress being then part of the 
ordinary official attire of the Edinburgh 
chief magistrate. Then arose the cry of, 
“ Throw him over the bridge”—a sugges- 
tion no sooner made than it was attempted 
to be carried into execution. The tall old 
surgeon was in mortal terror, and had 
barely time to gasp out just as he was 
carried to the parapet of the bridge, “ Gude 
folk, I’m no the provost. Carry me to a 
lamp-post, and ye'll see I’m Lang Sandy 
Wood!” With considerable doubt whether 


or not the obnoxious magistrate was not 
trying to save his life by trading on the 
popularity of Sandy, they carried him 
to one of the dim oil-lamps with which 
the city was then lit, and, after scan- 


ning his face closely, satisfied them- 
selves of the truth of their victim’s asser- 
tion. Then came a revulsion of feeling, 
and amid shouts of applause the popular 
surgeon was carried home to his residence 
on the shoulders of the mob. It was not 
only his supreme skill, but his kindliness 
of heart and his eccentricity that won the 
popular favour. The latter peculiarity is 





one which has caused his name to even now 
be traditionally remembered in Edinburgh. 
All his life long this peculiarity distin- 
guished him. When proposing to his future 
wife’s father for his daughter, the old gentle- 
man took a pinch of snuff and said, “ Weel, 
Sandy, lad, I’ve naething again’ ye, but 
what have ye tosupporta wifeon?” Truly 
a most pertinent question, considering that 
in those days his income was of the most 
limited description. Sandy’s reply was to 
pull a case of lancets out of his pocket with 
the remark, “These!” It was nothing 
uncommon for him, while about to perform 
an operation, to pull a pistol out of his 
pocket and threaten to shoot the servants 
through the head if they attempted to make 
the least noise. This precaution was more 
necessary than now, when we remember 
that this was before the days of chloroform. 
He had the most eccentric ways of curing 
people. One of his patients, the Honour- 
able Mrs. , took it into her head that 
she was a hen, and that her mission in life 
was to hatch eggs. So firmly did this delu- 
sion take possession of her mind, that by- 
and-bye she found it impossible to rise off 
her seat, lest the eggs should get cold. 
Sandy encouraged her mania, and requested 
that he might have the pleasure of taking 
a “dish of tea” with her that evening, and 
that she would have the very best china on 
the table. She cordially agreed to this, 
and when her guest arrived in the evening 
he found the tea-tray covered with some 
very valuable crockery, which did not belie 
its name, for it had really been imported 
from China by a relative of the lady, an 
East India nabob. The surgeon made a 
few remarks about the closeness of the 
room, asked permission to raise the win- 
dow, and then watching an opportunity 
when the hostess’s eye was on him, he 
seized the trayful of fragile ware and feigned 
to throw them out of the window. ‘The 
lady screamed, and forgetful in her fright 
of her supposed inability to rise, she rushed 
from her seat to arrest the arm of the 
Vandal. The task was not a hard one, for 
the eccentric old surgeon laughed as he re- 
placed the tray on the table, and escorted 
his patient to her seat. The spell had been 
broken, and nothing more was ever heard 
of the egg-hatching mania. 

Another lady patient of his had a tumour 
in her throat, which threatened her death 
if it did not burst. She entirely lost her 
voice, and all his efforts to reach the seat 
of the malady were unavailing. As a last 
resort, he quietly placed the poker in the 
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fire, and after in vain attempting to get 
his patient to scream, so as to burst the 
tumour, he asked her to open her mouth, 
and then, seizing the now red-hot poker, he 
made a rush with it to her throat. The 
result was a yell of terror from the tho- 
roughly frightened patient, which effected 
what he had long desired—the breaking of 
the tumour, and her recovery. The same 
Provost Stirling whom we have already 
mentioned as having been once mistaken 
for Sandy, was a familiar acquaintance of 
our eccentric surgeon, and one day followed 
him along the street, playfully bantering 
him for taking a guinea for advice which 
had never done him any good. Sandy’s 
remark was quite to the purpose. “If ye 
follow me, provost, for the next twa days 
as ye have done this last twa hours, I'll 
warrant that we'll hear nae mair o’ your 
indigestion.” Few parties in Edinburgh 
in those days were supposed to be complete 
without the presence of this eccentric sur- 
geon, though certainly, if all stories were 
true, it was not on account of any particu- 
lar affability on his part to the foibles of the 
hostess. ‘ Routs” (whatever these were) 
were just then beginning to be introduced 
into Edinburgh society, and wretchedly 
formal things they seem to have been. 


When Sandy assisted at the first he found 
all the people sitting demurely with their 
backs to the wall, not saying much, and 
much wondering in their minds what was 


coming next. This went on for some time, 
until everybody was getting tired of it, 
when the silence was broken by the broad 
Doric voice of Lang Sandy Wood inquiring 
of the hostess, “‘ Madam, would you be 
kind eneuch to tell us what ye have brought 
us a’ here to dae?” This was a signal for 
the ice to break up, and the old pleasant 
life of an Edinburgh party to commence. 
Stately, bag-wigged, black-silk-stockinged, 
and gold-headed-caned was the fashion- 
able doctor at that time, and Edinburgh 
was then the stronghold of the medical 
profession. Once a week it became abso- 
lutely necessary for the face which had been 
kept in unnatural primness to unbend. 
The Athletic Club, composed of the Edin- 
burgh doctors, afforded this outlet. Their 
field meetings were held on Leith Links, a 
distance of some two miles from Edinburgh. 
The seaport of Leith is now almost a part 
of Edinburgh, being united to it by Leith 
Walk, one long busy street. But in the be- 
ginning of this century it was different. 
Green fields, with a scattered farm-house or 
villa here and there, were the only signs of 





habitation, and sometimes a snow-storm 
would stop all communication with Edin- 
burgh for two or three days. To this rural 
retreat the old and young Edinburgh 
doctors, on Saturday afternoon, leaving 
their patients to take care of themselves, 
rode down, passing the afternoon in the 
athletic exercises of running, leaping, and 
swimming from the adjoining pier; the 
day winding up with a good dinner, and no 
stint of claret. It was on one of these 
athletic Saturdays that a famous feat of 
Sandy Wood was accomplished. Competing 
for the club medal, he struck out from the 
pier head, and was soon lost in a dense 
fog, which covered the sea. The op- 
portunity was too good to be lost, and 
accordingly, on the medal which he won 
on the occasion, it is gravely recorded 
that ‘‘ Mr. Alexander Wood, Fellow of the | 
Royal College of Chirurgeons, swam out of 
sight of land!” I believe that the medal 
is still in existence. Such was the cele- 
brated Lang Sandy Wood, whom Sir 
Walter Scott celebrates in Guy Mannering 
in a speech, wherein Meg Merrilies refers 
to him and his goat: and in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of the date of his death, there 
are some verses on him, commencing : 


Oh! for an hour with him who knew no feud, 
The octogenarian chief, kind old Sandy Wood. 


Quite a different kind of personage was 
the well-known Professor James Gregory, 
perhaps the most celebrated physician of 
his day, but who, in popular estimation, is 
dolefully remembered as the inventor of a 
nauseous compound known as Gregory’s 
Mixture. He was a tall and very hand- 
some man, and stately and grave in all his 
manners, but, withal, with a touch of Scotch 
humour in him. One evening, walking 
home from the university, he came upon a 
street row or bicker, a sort of town-and- 
gown riot very common in those days. 
Observing a boy systematically engaged in 
breaking windows, he seized him, and in- 
quired, in the sternest voice, what he did 
that for. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “my master’s 
a glazier, and I’m trying to help busi- 
ness.” 

“Indeed. Very proper; very proper, 
my boy,” Doctor Gregory answered, and, 
as he proceeded to maul him well with his 
cane, “you see I must follow your ex- 
ample. I’m a doctor, and must help busi- 
ness a little.” And with that, he gave a 
few finishing whacks to the witty youth, 
and went off, chuckling at having turned 
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the tables on the glazier’s apprentice. 
Doctor Gregory was a volunteer, one of 
the old sort, but made a poor soldier in- 
deed. He was the béte noire of the drill 
sergeant, who declared that he would 
rather drill ten clowns than one _philo- 
sopher. The learned professor was always 
asking the why and wherefore of every- 
thing, until the sergeant lost all patience, 
and begged to inform Professor Gregory 
that the “first duty of a soldier was to 
hold his tongue,” a slight variation on 
the customary axiom in reference to this 
point, but one, no doubt, perfectly suitable 
to the circumstances of the case. 

The period of which I write was rather 
a rough old time, on the whole, and people 
were much in the habit of taking the law 
into their own hands. It was a day of 
duels and street fights, and it would have 
been singular if the doctors had escaped 
the contagion, especially when we remem- 
ber that the odium medicum has never been 
wanting in Scotland, where, indeed, one 
professor in the medical faculty of the 
University of Edinburgh is reported to 
have gone about for weeks with a bad 
leg, simply because he couldn’t make up 
his mind to consult the only surgeon who 
was able and willing to operate for his dis- 
ease—a fellow-professor. 

Accordingly Edinburgh laughed heartily, 
but was not at all scandalised, when one fa- 
mous university professor kicked another 
famous professor, in the same faculty, down 
before him from near the North Bridge to 
where the Register House now stands. 
The casus belli was simple, but, as reported, 
most irritating. The offending professor 
was lecturing to his class one morning, and 
happened to say that baldness was no sign 
of age. “In fact, gentlemen,” said the 
suave professor, “ it’s no sign at all, nor 
the converse. I was called in very early 
yesterday morning to see the wife of a dis- 
tinguished colleague, a lady whose raven 
locks have long been the pride of rout and 
ball. It was early in the morning, and I 
caught the lady in deshabille, and, would 
you believe it, the raven locks were all 
fudge, and the lady was as bald as the 
palm of my hand.” The professor said 
nothing more, but no sooner was his 
lecture ended than the students casually 
inquired of the coachman whom the pro- 
fessor was called to see early yesterday 
morning. The coachman, innocently enough, 
answered, ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Professor .” This 
was enough, and so, before four-and-twenty 
hours went round, the story came to Pro- 








fessor A. that Professor B. had said, in his 
class, that Mrs. Professor A. wore a wig. 
For two days they did not meet, and when 
they did the offender was punished in the 
ignominious manner described. 

Another professor of those days (one 
whom I can well remember myself, but as 
he has been dead but a few years, he may 
be nameless) was noted for his miseriy 
habits, though, in reality, he was a rich 
man—the proprietor of several ancestral 
estates. He once observed a Highland 
student—proverbially a poor set-—about to 
pick up a penny in the college quad, but 
just as he was about to pick it up, the learned 
professor gave him a push, which sent the 
poor fellow right over, when Doctor 
coolly pocketed the coin and walked on amid 
the laughter of a crowd of stadents, who 
were watching the scene. He did not always 
stick at trifle. Going down the crowded 
street he saw a street boy pick up a shilling. 
Instantly the professor chucked it out of 
the lad’s hand, and then holding it be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, with his 
gold-headed cane in the other, carefully 
guarding it, he read out to the whimpering 
boy a long lecture on honesty being the best 
policy; how the “ coin” was not his; how 
it might belong to some poor man whose 
family might be suffering for the want of 
that coin, and so on, concluding by pocket- 
ing the shilling, and charging the finder 
that “if ever he heard of anybody having 
lost that shilling, to say that Professor 

had got it. Everybody knows me. 
It is quite safe. Honesty, my lad, is 
always the best policy. Remember that, 
and read your catechism well.”” On one 
occasion he was called in in consultation 
with Professor Gregory about a patient of 
his who happened to be a student of medi- 
cine. The day previously, however, Doctor 
Gregory had called alone, and on going 
away was offered the customary guinea. 
This the stately physician firmly refused ; 
he never took fees from students. The 
patient replied that Professor did. 
Immediately Gregory’s face brightened up. 
“T will be here to-morrow in consultation 
with him. Be good enough to offer mea 
fee before him, sir.” To-morrow came, 
and the student did as he had been re- 
quested. ‘ What is that, sir?” the pro- 
fessor answered, looking at the proffered 
guinea: “A fee, sir! Do you mean to in- 
sult me, sir? What do you take us to 
be—cannibals ? Do we live on one another? 
No, sir. The man who could take a fee 
from a student of his own profession ought 
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to be kicked —kicked, sir, out of the 
faculty! Good morning!” and with that 
the celebrated physician walked to the door 
in well-affected displeasure. Next day, to 
the astonishment of the patient, Professor 

sent a packet with all the fees re- 
turned. It is said that he once took a 
bag of potatoes for a fee, and ever after 
boasted of his generosity in the matter: 
“The man was a poor man, sir. We must 
be liberal, sir. Our Master enjoins it on us, 
and it is recommended in a fine passage in 
the admirable aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
The man had no money, sir, so I had to deal 
gently with him, and take what he had; 
though, as a rule—as a rule—I prefer the 
modern to the ancient exchange, pecunia 
instead of pecus. Hah! hah!” He is 
said to have been the hero of the following 
story: A beggar seeing him pick up a 
farthing begged to get it. “Na, na, puir 
body,” was the firm refusal; “fin’* a 
fardin’ for yersel’!” This is not true, how- 
ever, though the story loses nothing in the 
exchange of dramatis persone. Its real 
hero was a certain noble earl. 





DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


CotoneL Naruaniet J. Coortinc—better 
known as Cool Nat—of Coolington, San 
Joaquin County, in the state of California, 
was a fellow-passenger of mine on that 
well-known Transatlantic steamship, the 
Mongolia, famous alike for the rapidity of 
her ocean voyages, the absence of napkins at 
meal times, and the bluff heartiness of her 
excellent commander. As is, or rather 
was, invariably the case, the Mongolia had 
received a very good “send off,” the 
friends of the passengers mustering in 
great strength, and accompanying their 
hearty wishes for a swift passage, quick re- 
turn, and a “ good time” generally, with a 
brisk consumption of the sparkling fluid 
which flows with such unfailing liberality 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Busy 
as I was in pledging my numerous friends, 
I yet found a moment to steal a glance 
at my room-mate—the traveller who oc- 
cupied the one other berth in my state 
room — and, exchanging cards with him 
over a glass of champagne, was charmed to 
find my domiciliary partner for the next 
eight days the celebrated, or notorious, 
person whose name I have mentioned. 
Dim rumours of daring deeds done, or 
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as some hypercritical purists would rather 
say, perpetrated during the early days 
of the Golden States, had reached my 
ears from time to time, and with many 
of these the name of Nat Cooling was 
associated. Of the origin of this great 
man but little was known. Those who 
loved him best and obeyed that excellent 
law, “Speak well of the rich,” declared 
that his youth had been passed in the 
lucrative business of importing “ black- 
birds,’’ in other words, in the slave trade, 
while those who were actuated by higher 
principles, that is, hated or envied the suc- 
cessful speculator, declared that a short but 
brilliant career of piracy had laid the foun- 
dation of his great fortune. All that was 
certainly known was that the colonel 
turned up in California during the first 
symptoms of the gold fever, and that his 
speculations in mining and other operations 
had been attended with solid success. | 
Where he was “raised” remained a mystery, 
for the colonel, although very communica- 
tive on all subjects relating to his residence 
in California, maintained a severe reticence 
as to his happy boyhood and probably 
stormy youth. Neither his appearance nor 
his speech betrayed his supposed nautical 
antecedents, nor did his outline betray the 
numerous angles that the American phy- 
sique is often credited withal. He was a 
plump, broad-shouldered man, the said 
broad shoulders being surmounted by a 
large bullet-head covered with a close-cut 
crop of stiff black hair. His face, with the 
exception of the upper lip, was clean-shaven, 
and his general expression was one of frank 
bonhomie. There were moments, however, 
when a singular expression flashed from 
his fine dark eye, and on these rare occa- 
sions it was not difficult for persons of an 
imaginative turn of mind to conjure up a 
scene in the summer seas of the Indian 
Archipelago with a scuttled ship slowly 
settling down in the dark blue water, and a 
rakish-looking craft almost huli down upon 
the horizon. 

Colonel Cooling rejoiced in a velvet coat 
and a loose necktie of sanguine hue, but it 
was impossible to enjoy his society for any 
length of time without observing the im- 
mense diamond solitaire which adorned his 
large, but well-shaped, hand. This was 
not merely a large diamond, but a brilliant 
such as is rarely seen. It threw out flashes 
like a lime-light, and blazed with almost 
intolerable radiance. One splendid sum- 
mer afternoon, as the Mongolia was doing 
her best to make short work of the Atlantic, 
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the colonel caught my eye fixed in admira- 
tion on his magnificent jewel, and launched 
at once into the following story: 

“T guess, neighbour, you air takin’ ad- 
vantage of the fine weather to kinder pho- 
tograph my diamond. It’s worth the 
trouble, yes, sirrr! Not only for the valley 
of the stone, but for the high old time I 
had in gettin’ it. You see I ain’t a New 
Yorker, and never set eyes on the Empire | 
City till a few weeks ago, when I kim | 
around from Frisco to make a Eurdpian | 
tower. In Californy we air heavy on gold, | 
that’s a fact, but we don’t pan out much | 





if I would breakfast with him at Del- 
monico’s at twelve o’clock next day. 

“This looked all right; and the next 
morning I was punctooal to my appoint- 
ment, was introduced to my friend’s friend 
— also an elegant gentleman — and sat 
down to the very best breakfast I had ever 
seen. I didn’t, however, eat much more 
than a three-year-old b’ar, my mind was 
so took up with the diamond. Nothin’ 
that I had ever seen in the sparkling way 
was a circumstance to it. Long before we 
got to the coffee and cigars I made a reso- 
lution to have that diamond. But when I 


on diamonds, though they air mighty use- | led up to the subject the owner said that 
ful goods when a citizen finds things pretty | no money would induce him to part witha 


well petered out in his old diggins, and | 
wants to vamoose the ranch, and make | 
tracks for a new placer. But no sooner | 
had I landed, and got well fixed at the 
New York hotel, than, making a_bee- 
line for the bar, I found all the folks run 


| gem which had been given to him by his 


deceased mother on her death-bed. I felt 
kinder streaked at this, and wondered why 
boys who never care what their parents say 
when livin’ should pay so much attention 
to their wishes when dead. However, the 


diamond mad. In most settlements I am | party broke up, and I invited my new 
acquainted with, the talk runs mostly on | friends to dine with me on the morrow. 
dollars, but in the big city I heard of no- | But I had diamond on the brain, could 
thing but diamonds. It seems that some old | neither sleep nor drink, and actooally lost 
don married a pretty young gal some little | a big pile of dollars at poker through try- 
time ago, and that the show of jewels at the | ing for a straight flush in diamonds. At 
diamond weddin’ had set everybody stark | our next meeting I noticed that the pro- 
starin’ mad on brilliants. Every boy was | prietor of the diamond looked discouraged 
braggin’ on his diamonds, and some of ’em | about somethin’, and told him what a bad 
seemed to hold a full hand. Wal, after my | time I had had at poker. 
third cocktail, I lita fresh cigar, and began} ‘“‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘Iam the most unlucky 
to feel that the diamond fever was kinder | man in the world. Last night I lost ten 
ketchin’, and said I to myself, ‘Nat Cool- | thousand dollars at faro, coppering the 
ing, you never was a one-horse person nor | jack. He won nineteen times running, 
a cuss as would take a back seat any-| and left me dead broke with nary red in 
wheres. If you air goin’ to pan out on | my pocket.’ 
diamonds you must do it heavy.’ “ Now, thought I, is my opportunity, so, 
“ Bein’ on such oncommon good terms | after sympathisin’ with him, I raked up the 
with myself, [ took another drink, and | diamond subject agin. He did not like the 
then fell talkin’ diamonds with a very | idee at all at first, and kicked and cavorted 
elegantly-dressed gentleman, who gave me | like a vicious mustang, but at last, reflectin’ 
a lot of points on the subject. After a few | that his debts of honour must be met, he 
more cocktails I told my new friend that I | caved in and parted with the diamond, 
must get a diamond, but that it must | after kissin’ it agin and agin, with tears in 
be the biggest in New York. The gentle- | his eyes, for ten thousand dollars cash, on 
man wore a handsome stone himself, which | my promising that if ever I should want to 
he said was as good as he could pay for, | part with the stone, I would give him the 
but remarked that he thonght he knew | option of repurchasing it at the same price, 
where to find an A 1 brilliant, in fact, the | addin’ seven per cent interest for the time 
ayewunnest stone in the world. I laugh, I | I had laid out of my money. I must own 
do, when I think how anxious I was to see | that I felt pretty hunky over my bargain, 
it, and how much I felt indebted to the | and, promising myself great pleasure in 
young gentleman when he consented to | New York and in Europe out of my big 
mention my desire for the biggest diamond | diamond, got pretty high, and proposed a 
in New York to his friend. He told me | game of euchre to my companions, just to 
that he did not think his friend would sell. | while away the time. I have played all 
In fact, he was pretty sure he wouldn’t, | sorts of games in my time in all sorts of 
but that I might have a sight of the stone | company, but that game of euchre was a 
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caution. It seemed square enough even 
to me, but the cards certainly ran agin me 
in the queerest way. So, after losing quite 
a pile, I thought it time to give over, and 
went to bed, thinkin’ that, after all, my 
diamond was some consolation. But when, 
next morning, my friends did not drop in 
to breakfast, as they promised, I began to 
feel myself weakenin’ on the business alto- 
gether, and made tracks for a great lapi- 
dary down town. After examinin’ the 
gem, he told me coolly that it was about the 
best bogus diamond he had ever seen, but 
that a sham it was, and no mistake. Yon, 


sir, may imagine my feelin’s, not so much 
at losing ten thousand dollars on the dia- 
mond, and a heap at play, as at the thought 
| that I, Cool Nat, of San Joaquin, had been 
_ gobbled by a couple of New York dead- 


| beats. I guess my language was pretty 
| heavy when, just as I had cussed all the 
| wool off of my new overcoat, an idee 
knocked up agin my brain and struck in 
| at once. I inquired where the greatest 
| jeweller and diamond merchant in the city 
_ kept, and after showing him my bogus gem, 
| and swearing him to secrecy, asked if he 
could find me areal diamond like it. 

“* He told me he would do his level best to 
| match it, and did so within three hours, 
charging me twelve thousand dollars for 
| the stone. I then had it set in the ring in 
| the place of my bogus one, and, putting 
Colonel Bogus in my pocket, walked into 
the bar of my hotel. As I had judged, 
| there was more than two in the little 
speculation I had suffered from. My friend 
and his friend had cleared out, but I smelt 
| powder when I heard the talk run upon 
the number of sham diamonds worn. 
‘Yes, sir,’ said one young blood, dressed 
| up like a barber’s block; ‘I guess them 
very big stones is mostly bogus,’ casting 
at the same time a snaky look at my ring. 
| Iwent on taking my bitters quite silent, 

and seemed kinder wrapped up in my ring. 
| But they wouldn’t let me alone, and pre- 
sently got up a bet among themselves about 
their rings, and pitched upon me as umpire, 
for said one of ’em, ‘Guess that strange 
gentleman as wears the Kohinoor ought to 
understand the subject.’ 

“T own I felt very like drawing my 
six-shooter, and clearing out the crowd, 
but I kept my temper, and said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I don’t understand small potatoes. 
Them little bits o’ things may or not 
be genuine; but if you want to brag 
on diamonds I guess I’ll take the pool.’ 
At this they kinder sniggered, and asked 





to look at my ring. I let them look 
as long as they liked, but kept the ring on 
my finger. At last one of them said, 
‘That stone must have come pretty high, 
I judge.’ ‘Yes, sir,” said I; ‘ten thou- 
sand dollars cash.’ At these words they 
sniggered agin. So I, puttin’ on that I 
was riled, rounded on’em sharp: ‘1 don’t 
know, gentlemen, what you see to laugh 
at.’ Then the gracefullest and _politest 
cuss in the party says, quite solemn-like, 
‘I fear itis no laughin’ matter for you, 
sir. I guess you air a stranger, and I 
suspect some rascals in the city here have 
stuck you with a imitation stone.’ At this 
I pretended to rile right up, and swore that 
I bought the ring of a perfect gentleman, 
and had had no end of trouble to buy it at 
all. The polite man stiffened up his back 
at that, made some remarks on gentility 
in general, and wound up by offering to bet 
a thousand dollars that my diamond was 
bogus, to put up the money right away, 
and leave the matter to be decided by any 
jeweller named by the proprietor of the hotel. 

“Then I felt that [had struck a lode, 
and turning round sharply, says, ‘ Lookee 
here, sir; bets of a thousand dollars is good 
enough for a small game, but when my 
word is questioned, and my property is run 
down, I put down my whole pile, and I 
will back my diamond with my bottom 
dollar.’ They kept their faces very well, 
but I could see their eyes glisten, and 
knew that I had ’em safe. One said ‘ he 
couldn’t put up much just then, but he 
could find eight thousand in half an hour, 
and would stake it with pleasure agin 
mine. Then another struck in, and 
thought as ‘I didn’t look satisfied with 
such a little bet, he would back his friend’s 
opinion for five thousand,’ and as [I still 
kept on sayin’ I was not goin’ to show 
my diamond except for a bet of twenty 
thousand dollars, they scraped up about 
eighteen thousandamong them. I covered 
the money, and handed it over, with the 
ring and a written memorandum, to the 
proprietor. A lapidary was named, called 
in, and decided at once that the diamond 
was genuine. Quite a considerable scene 
took place, and the swindlers insisted on 
callin’ in another witness, and I nearly 
busted myself with laughin’ when they 
named the very man I bought the stone of. 
When he saw the stone, his face was a 
study; but he never let-on that he had 
seen it before, and said only that it was 
perhaps ‘the finest diamond he had ever 
seen in a ring,’ bowed to the company, 
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and walked off. To do my rascals justice, 
they showed grit, drank the champagne I 
treated them to, and walked off coolly 
enough. But the best part of the joke is 
to come. 

“The story of my big bet somehow got 
around, and all sorts of versions got into 
the papers. I was interviewed pretty 
heavily by reporters, and Colonel Na- 
thaniel J. Cooling, of San Joaquin, was 
credited with owning the biggest diamond 
ring in New York, when who should walk 
into the hotel but my original friend and 
his friend. The cusses evidently believed 
that by some unheard-of chance they had 
purchased a real instead of a bogus dia- 
mond, and they were no doubt raging in 
their innards to think that they hadn’t sold 
me in the first instance, and had put the 
gang in the hole for eighteen thousand 
dollars. But the stone was now celebrated, 
and they began tryin’ to work on me to let 
’em have it back for ten thousand dollars, 
as I had made such a good speculation in 
bets. The original proprietor said he was 
in funds agin, and couldn’t sleep for 
thinkin’ of his mother’s ring. Of course 
he wanted it back to sell at a big profit, and 
recoup the gang a bit. I declined to sell, 
and kept him off and on till I was ready 
to start, and told him I must wear the 
ring till I was aboard ship, when, if he 
would pay down the money in gold, he 
could have his ring agin. You guess 
what I did? Nc? Why the day before 
we sailed I had the real diamond set in the 
ring you see on my hand, and Colonel 
Bogus put back into the old setting. My 
friends came on board, paid the money in 
gold, stranger — nary shin-plasters — ex- 
amined the ring and the same old sham 
diamond they sold me, and went off as 
happy as coyotes rounda dead mule. I 
wonder how they like the deal now! As 
far as I can figure it, I take about eighteen 
thousand by the spec—two-thirds in dia- 
mond, and the rest in gold. Our glorious 
Golden State is, I guess, the place to cut 
your eye-teeth in, and I judge the dead- 
beats of New York city will not soon forget 
Nat Cooling, of San Joaquin.” 





SONG. 


Tue silent bird is hid in the boughs, 
The scythe is hid in the corn, 

The lazy oxen wink and drowse, 
The grateful sheep are shorn. 

Redder and redder burns the rose, 
The lily was ne’er so pale, 

Stiller and stiller the river flows 
Along the path to the vale. 





A little door is hid in the boughs, 
A face is hiding within ; 

When birds are silent and oxen drowse, 
Why should a maiden spin? 

Slower and slower turns the wheel, 
The face turns red and pale, 

Brighten and brighten the looks that steal, 
Along the path to the vale. 





THE WELL-AND-WISE-WALKING 
KHAN. 


In that famous historical period, known 
as Once upon a Time, there lived in the 
kingdom of Magadha seven brothers, who 
were magicians; also, distant from them 
about a mile—it is well to be precise—lived 
two brothers, sons of a Khan. The elder 
of these two went to the magicians to be 
taught their art; but they cheated him 
and taught him nothing. The younger, 
going to look after his brother, peeped 
through a crack in the door, saw all seven 
sorcerers hard at work at their spells, and 
went home as perfect a wizard as any of 
them. This might not have been a very 
honourable way of getting to the bottom 
of the Cabbala in use at Magadha; but 
honour, as we have it, seems to have been 
an unknown virtue in the countries treated 
of by this pretty book* of Eastern fables. 
As the two brothers went home, the 
younger instructed the elder to bridle a 
magnificent horse which he would find in 
the stables, take him to the seven magi- 
cians, sell him, and bring back the money. 
He then transformed himself into a horse, 
and went to the stable to be in readiness 
for his brother. The elder, who was evi- 
dently a dunce, at first resisted the com- 
mand, and wished to keep the animal for 
his own riding; but he was overpowered 
by his equine brother, who carried him 
straight to the door of the magicians’ 
house, where he stood stock still till he was 
bought. 

The magicians at once recognised the 
beast as supernatural, and resolved to de- 
stroy it to keep the monopoly of making 
magic animals in their own hands. Ac- 
cordingly they shut it up in a dark stable, 
one holding it by the head, another by the 
tail, and four by the legs, while the seventh 
bared his arm for the death stroke. Then 
the Khan, by virtue of the magic he had 
learned through the crack in the door, 
transformed himself into a little fish; and 
the seven magicians changed themselves 
into seven big fishes in pursuit. When 





* Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mon- 
golian Traditionary Tales. 
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close on being swallowed as a fish, the 
Khan made himself into a dove; and the 
seven magicians became hawks pursuing 
the dove over hill and dale. They were 
near overtaking him, when the dove took 
refuge in the Land of Bede, known to us 
western Giaours as Thibet; where, to the 
south, was a shining mountain and a cave 
within called Giver of Rest; and in this 
cave dwelt the Great Master and Teacher, 
Nagarg’una. The dove flew into the very 
bosom of the Master; but when the seven 
hawks, fast flying behind, arrived at the 
entrance of the cave, they showed them- 
selves once more as men clothed in cotton 
garments. Then spoke the Great Master 
and Teacher: “ Wherefore, O dove, fiut- 
terest thou so full of terror, and what are 
these seven hawks to thee ?” 

The Khan’s son told Nagarg’una all that 
had happened between himself, his brother, 
and the seven magicians ; and besought him 
that, when the men should come in, as they 
would, and ask him for the rosary he held 
in his hand, he would, when giving it to 
them, bite the string in twain, so that the 
beads would be scattered on the ground ; 
he, the Khan’s son, transformed into the 
biggest bead of all, being held in the 
Master’s mouth. So it was done. When 
the beads fell showering on the ground, 
behold they were all turned into worms; 
and the seven men clothed in cotton gar- 
ments made themselves into seven fowls 
that picked up the worms. Now the Master 
dropped from his mouth the biggest bead of 
all ; and it was transformed into the form of 
aman having a staff in his hand. With this 
staff the Khan’s son killed the seven fowls, 
and the moment they were dead they bore 
the form of men’s corpses. The Master was 
angry with the Khan’s son for this breach of 
hospitality and for his taking the law into 
his own hands, and laid on him a penance 
in expiation of hissin. This was to betake 
himself to the cool grove, even to the bury- 
ing-place, where he would find the Siddi- 
kur, or dead body endowed with magic 
power (vampire ?) ; who, however, was not 
much like a dead body of an ordinary kind. 
From his waist upward he was of gold ; from 
his waist downward of emerald; his head 
was of mother-of-pearl decked with a shin- 
ing crown; and if the Khan’s son would 
bring him to the Master his sin would be 
forgiven. 

But to bring him required courage, 
caution, and constancy. The way was 
beset with dangers and horrors. After he 
had gone about a hundred miles the Khan’s 





son, the Well-and-wise-walking, would come 
to a dark and dreadful ravine where the 
bodies of the giant dead were laid. At his 
approach these would all rise out of their 
graves and surround him. But if he would 
call out “ Ye giant dead, hala, hala, svaha”’ 
—words equivalent to our “ abracadabra,”’ 
“hey! presto pass !” and the like—scatter- 
ing abroad magic barleycorns, they would 
lie down again and hurthim not. So with 
the pigmy dead, lying about another hun- 
dred miles onward by the side of a river; 
so of the child dead, yet another hundred 
miles onward, lying in a garden of flowers, 
with a grove of trees, and a fountain in the 
midst. Out of the midst of these trees 
would rise the Siddi-kiir, who would run 
till he reached his own mango-tree, climbing 
up to the summit. With the axe White 
Moon, which the Master would give him, 
the Well-and-wise-walking was to make 
as if he would hew down the mango-tree ; 
when, rather than lose his beloved abode, 
the dead body fashioned of emerald and 
gold would come down, and Ict himself be 
caught. Whereupon the Khan was to 
thrust him into a sack of many colours, 
close the mouth tight with cord twisted 
of a hundred threads of different colours, 
make his meal offa cake which would never 
grow less; and throwing the sack over his 
shoulder he was to trudge back to the Great 
Master, taking care not to open his lips to 
speak by the way. 

All these perils the Well-and-wise-walk- 
ing safely encountered and overcame ; and, 
after a short parley and a flourish of the 
White Moon axe, got the Siddi-kiir safe 
into his sack. Then the Siddi-kiir, wily 
and wary, asked the Khan’s son to tell him 
a tale. The Well-and-wise-walking, mind- 
ful of his promise, answered never a word ; 
so the vampire began one on his own ac- 
count, to enliven the weariness of those 
long three hundred miles. And the first 
one he told was about a woman who 
sought her husband in the palace of Erlik 
Khan. 

Long years ago a young Khan was 
married to a chief wife whom he did not 
love. At a mile’s distance from his pa- 
lace lived a beautiful maiden of simple 
birth whom he did love, and of whom he 
made his second wife. But, being under 
fear of his mother insomuch as the maid 
was not a Khan’s daughter, he did not 
take her home, but visited her in secret. 
One bright moonlight night, he knocked 
at her window in his usual way, though not 
at his usual time. Fearing evil by this un- 
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timely visit, she trembled when she opened moat filled with human blood. A man’s 


the window ; yet there he stood, her be- 
loved husband as she knew him, only more 


| 


skin would wave from the portal as a 


hastly banner. At the door she would 


comely in his person than ever, and clad meet two demons, standing on guard. 
in shining garments which she could not | They were erliks, servants of Erlik Khan, 


look at steadfastly. When he had eaten of 
her sweet cakes, and drunk of her rice- 
brandy, he rose up to go; and saying con- 
tinually, “Come, sweet wife, come a little 
further with me,” lured her over her own 
threshold and close to the gates of the 


palace, whence came a noise of shouting | 


and music. 

On her inguiring what this meant, he 
told her that they were celebrating the 
rites of his own burial, and that he was 
now a spirit on his way to the Deva’s king- 
dom. But, that she should not come to loss 


by his death, he revealed to her where he had | 


hidden the jewel about which his mother and 


his chief wife were even now contending, | 


and which she was to take from under the 
god, and so prove her title to be considered 
the wife regnant, with her son as the heir. 
As he said this the wife fainted, and was 
carried by his people to the elephant stable, 
where, in the night, their son was born. 
The elephant-tamers, superstitiously fear- 
ing that evil should befal their charge by 
her presence among them, took her and the 
babe and bore them to the Khan’s mother. 





the lord of the underground world of im- 
polite name. To them she was to make an 
offering of blood, and then enter the build- 
ing. In the midst of the building she 
would find eight awful sorcerers sitting in 
a magic circle. At the feet of each would 
lie a heart, and each heart would cry 
out, “Take me!” In the centre of all 
these would be a ninth heart, and this 
would cry out, “ Take me not!” But this 
heart she was to seize and carry off not- 
withstanding its cries, neither looking back 
nor tarrying nor yet fearing. If she would 
do all this as she was commanded, then 
she would win back her Khan from the 
= kingdom, and keep him for ever with 
er. 

The Khanin was brave and good, and 
faithfully performed all enjoined on her. 
Making her offerings to the ancient man 
of iron, the goats, the band of armed men, 
and the demons at the gate, she boldly 
entered the massive black building, and 
carried off the ninth heart, shrieking, 
“Take me not!’? On which the eight 
awful sorcerers rose up against her, crying, 


She then revealed where the jewel was to | “ A thief has been here, and has stolen the 


be found ; further repeating what the dead | heart. 


Guards, up and seize her!” But 


Khan had commanded ; namely, that the | the demons replied, “Us she propitiated 
jewel was to be given tothe chief wife who | with a blood offering; we arrest her not. 


was then to be dismissed to her own people. 
All this was done, and the mother and the 
wife of lowly birth were elected to hold the 
kingdom together, till the boy, born in the 
elephant stable, should be old enough to 
reign. 

Yet more marvels happened. On the 
fifteenth of each month the Khan’s spirit 
came in the night to his beloved wife, dis- 
appearing at dawn. When she told this 
to the mother, she also wished to see her 
son ; and her wish could be gratified only 
by the Khanin undergoing such pain and 
peril as would woo back the soul of the 
Khan, her husband, from the Deva’s king- 
dom. Her trials were to be these. 
was to pass an ancient man of iron drink- 
ing molten meal, and crying, “ Yet am I 
thirsty.” To him she was to give rice- 
brandy, and pass on. Toacouple of goats 
fighting mightily together, she was to give 


| 





She | 


See you to it.” The armed men, too, re- 
plied, when the word to seize her was 
passed to them, “ Us she propitiated with 
a meat offering; we arrest her not. See 
you to it.” So likewise the goats; so the 
ancient man of iron. Whereupon, having 
passed all her dangers, she returned still 
brave and confident to the palace where 
the Khan in his beauty and might and ten- 
fold glory came forth to meet her ; and they 
fell into each other’s arms in a loving em- 
brace, never to be separated again. 

“ Scarcely could a man have held out so 
bravely as did this woman,”’ incautiously 
exclaimed the Well - and - wise - walking. 
And as he uttered the words, the Siddi- 
kiir replied, and well he might, “ For- 


' getting his health, the Well-and-wise-walk- 


ing Khan hath opened his lips.” And 


' with the cry “To escape out of this world 


barm cakes, and pass on. To a band of armed | 


men she was to distribute meat, and again | 
again from the beginning ; wherefore again 


pass on. Then she would come toa massive 


black building round which would be a 


is good!” he sped him through the air 


swift out of sight. 
Now the whole business had to be begun 


the Well-and-wise-walking captured the 
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Siddi-kiir in the sack of many colours with 
its cord ofa hundred threads; and again, too, 
the wily creature of emerald and gold began 
the tale which the Khan was too wise to 
interrupt in the commencement. This time 
| it was the story of a prince who “spit 
| gold,” after the manner of the diamonds 
| and pearls that fell from the lips of one of 
our fairy-tale heroines, with the toads and 
frogs falling out of the mouth of another. In 
this story, the prince with his follower going 
as self-sacrifice to the serpent-gods who de- 
manded the tribute of a full-grown man 
rendered yearly, overheard what the gold- 
yellow old serpent said to the emerald-green 
| young serpent. Acting on what he heard, 
| he killed them both with his staff ; then ate 
the head of the old yellow serpent while his 
follower ate the head of the young green 
one. In consequence of which he spat gold 
as much as he wanted, and his follower 
emeralds. On their way back to their own 
place they fell in with two beautiful and 
| wicked women, mother and daughter, who 
| first made them spit out many bags full of 
gold and precious stones; then gave them 
| drink whereby they became intoxicated ; 
and finally threw them out on to the road- 
side drunk and incapable. Coming to his 
| senses and going on his journey, the prince 


| fell in with some boys who were disputing 
the possession of a cap of invisibility. Set- 
ting them to run a race, whereof the first was 
to win the prize, he clapped the cap on to 
his own head; then joining hands with his 
companion, they both became invisible to 


gods, men, and demons. And the boys 
had nothing for it but to go home weep- 
ing. After this he got from a band of 
demons, who were also disputing their 
possession, a pair of magic boots which 
transported the wearer whither he would 
be, by a wish. Thus, furnished with an 
inexhaustible purse in his palate, a cap 
of invisibility, and a pair of boots to which 
our own seven-leagued were laggards, it 
was not wonderful that the voting cakes, 
by the fall of which the people of a place 
were about to elect their Khan, should fall 
into the hollow tree where heand his follower 
were hidden. Whereupon he was elected, 
spitting gold as a proof of his worthiness; 
and his follower, spitting emeralds, became 
prime minister. In this capacity he dis- 
covered that the Khan’s wife had for her 
secret lover, Cuklaketu, the beautiful son 
of the gods (the Cupid of these sagas), 
who came to visit her under the form of a 
bird with many-coloured wings, taking his 
own form as a lovely youth when safe in 





her apartments. Him the Khan, instructed 
by the prime minister, seized under the 
form of a swallow; and both together 
handled him so severely that he was fain 
to leave his love for ever. His bird form 
was singed in the wings, his human form 
marred and scarred; under such conditions 
he recognised that the Khan was the 
stronger of the two, and gallantly re- 
nounced his prize. So the Khanin, de- 
prived of her lover, turned loyally to her 
spouse, and this episode of Cuklaketu was 
as though it were not. The last act of the 
Khan and his minister was to transform 
the two wicked women into two she-asses ; 
and when, after a sufficient term of this 
punishment, the magic word was said which 
restored them to their proper shapes again, 
they were found to be so withered, old, and 
ill-favoured, that no one would have known 
them for the beautiful creatures they had 
once been. 

At this point of the story the Well-and- 
wise-walking Khan opened his lips for 
an aphorism; and the Siddi-kur, crying, 
“To escape out of this world is good,” 
once more sped through the air swift 
out of sight. Of course now the whole 
thing had to be gone over again, and the 
Siddi-kiir was to be once more captured 
in his mango-tree, and secured in the 
many-coloured sack as before. As was 
done ; the Well-and-wise-walking trudging 
homeward so far victorious. 

Other stories follow, all told by the 
Siddi-kiir. One relates how the Schimnu- 
Khan, or chief of the schimnus (demons) 
was slain. His executioner was Massang, 
a man with a man’s body and a bull’s head, 
horns, and tail. He, in return for his 
master’s clemency in Saving his life, re- 
solved on doing him a kind action; but, 
meanwhile, he had to flee from his pre- 
sence, being so horribly ugly that the 
master was fain to turn his eyes from him. 
Joining to him a full-grown black-coloured 
man of good understanding, born of the 
dark woods; a full-grown green-coloured 
man of good understanding, born of the 
green meadows ; and a white-coloured man 
also full grown and of good understanding, 
born of the crystal rock; they all set out 
on their adventures. The three compa- 
nions were successively tricked out of the 
camp dinner by a little old woman who 
stole their meat; and to hide the manner 
of the theft, of which they were ashamed, 
they told falsehoods of how they had been 
overcome by armed men, oxen, and mer- 
chantmen in turn. When Massang came 
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to keep house on his day, he discovered 
both the falsehoods and the truth. He, 
however, outwitted the old woman, bela- 
bouring her so furiously with her own 
iron mallet, for which he had substituted 
a wooden one, that he left her only just 
enough life to escape to her cave, where, 
lying herself down on her treasures, she 
died. Hither Massang and his three com- 
panions tracked her by the trail of blood 
she made; and then the Bull’s Head 
caused himself to be let down into the 
cave, whence he handed up “to bank” the 
jewels, and armour of adamant, and other 
precious things he found therein. His com- 
rades made off with the booty, neglecting to 
pull up their leader; and Massang was left 
alone in the cave with the dead body of the 
witch and three cherry-stones. After asleep 
of many years, apparently brought about by 
impure contact—that is, by the dead body of 
which he madehis pillow—Massang reached 
the upper air again by means of the cherry- 
trees which had grown up out of the three 
stones ; and renewed his adventures which 
ended by landing him at the footstool of 
the dread Churmusta, or Indra. Here he 
was shown the constantly recurring struggle 
of the gods and demons under the form 
of white and black oxen; and was in- 
structed by Churmusta how to slay the 
Schimnu Khan, or prince of the demons. 
He accomplished his task; and even 
climbed up bodily into heaven, where he 


found a female schimnu standing by the } 


throne of the Schimnu Khan. The female 
schimnu struck with an iron hammer at 
the chain by which Massang had climbed 
up to the dwellings of the gods—a chain 
that had come down from above in the 
track of seven barleycorns; and where she 
struck, there issued seven bright sparks, 
which floated upward and remained fixed in 
the sky; to be called by men the Pleiades. 

This is evidently a solar myth easy of 
interpretation. 

Of course the Well-and-wise-waiking 
had his word to say to this too; whereby 
the Siddi-kir escaped as of old; and was 
back to his mango-tree in a trice. 

Of a dull man who by good luck became 
acquainted with certain secrets, which he 
utilised as a sorcerer by means of a pig’s 
head that was his pretended charm; and 
who, having a conscience, did not demand 
a large reward for what was really a 
“fluke,” but whose wife made up for his 
modesty and feathered their nest rarely 
with a golden lining. Of how the serpent- 


of Prince Sunshine and the Princess Moon- 
shine. Of“ the turbulent subject” who scat- 
tered a band of demons somewhat after the 
manner in which “ the brave little tailor” of 
our own fairy tales defeated the giant ; and 
who partly by fraud and partly by force 
possessed himself of the goblet that gave 
all manner of meats and drinks—of the 
stick that would fly after any one indicated 
and beat the breath out of his body—of 
the hammer, that, struck nine times on the 
ground, would raise up an iron tower nine 
stories high—and of the leathern bag that 
rained rain from gentle drizzles to furious 
torrents according as it was handled ; and 
who, provided with all these magic articles, 
went back to the city whence he had been 
banished, built him an iron tower nine 
stories high, and rained a rain that put out 
the fire which the Khan and his people 
lighted to smoke him out, laughing at his 
beard, and being master to the last. Of 
the White Bird, and his wife who unwit- 
tingly burnt his bird form, and so gave his 
soul to the demons, but who finally wooed 
it back again, propping open her eyelids 
with feather-grass, and hewing on and on 
at a mother-of-pearl door for seven days 
and seven nights. Of the wood-carver 
and the wood-painter who strove together, 
and how by the astuteness of his wife the 
former came off conqueror. Of how five 
men made a garuda bird among them, by 











which a beautiful woman, the wife of one 
of them, was rescued froma wicked Khan ; 
and how they all fell in love with her, and 
strove for her, and snatched at her, so that 
they tore her in pieces among them. Of how 
a woman fed the corpse of her former hus- 
band, and had the tip of her nose bitten 
off by the snapping vampire, and got burnt 
in consequence as a witch. Of how the 
Brahman’s son, following the precepts of 
his religion, saved the life of a mouse, an 
ape, and a bear,and of their gratitude and 
good services in the matter of the talisman 
by which he, Shrikantha, the Brahman’s 
son, came to honour and good fortune, and 
took a deva maiden to wife, with a hundred 
deva maidens as her companions, and had 
a hundred sons as his body-guard in old 
age. Of the use of magic language, and 
the full meaning of the awful word Abar- 
|aschika. Of the man who loved meat, and 
'his wife who loved butter, and of the 
| destruction that befel both. Of that other 

wife who, dressed as a warrior, defeated 
‘her husband in a passage at arms, and 
| prudently held her peace. Of the per- 





gods were propitiated by the unselfish love | fidious fox who sowed dissension be- 
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tween the lion’s cub and the calf, sworn 
friends and foster-brothers as they were. 
Of how the lamb and the hare terrified the 
wolf by their innocuous audacity, putting 
a bold front on matters that else would 
have been serious, and so escaping scot- 
free. Of the youth who found out that 
the Khan had ass’s ears, like Midas, and 
how he told no one but a marmot living in 
her hole, who repeated the words to the echo, 
and the echo gave them to the wind, and 
the wind brought them back to the Khan. 
Of the minstrel who sang sagas to the 
Khan, while the gold frog of the tamer 
danced before him, and the parrot spoke 
to him wisely; of the white serpent-king 
who rode on a white horse and was clothed 
in a white mantle and a white crown, and 
who gave the red-coloured dog to the 
tamer in return for the life of the gold 
frog, who was in reality the serpent-prince ; 
with what befel that red-coloured dog in 
her form as a lovely maiden robed in white, 
with white flowers garlanding her head ; 
and how in the end, the tamer, her hus- 
band, by an act of retributive treachery, 
became a Khan, and the father of four 
sons of such wisdom, might, and power 
as the world has never seen, before nor 
since. Of all these tales in their fuller 


details and pleasant variety of incidents 
we have not space to do more than give 


this meagre indication. But to those who 
read them, they will afford such pleasure 
as may be gathered from a new collection 
of Eastern fairy tales. 

At the end ofeach the Well-and-wise- 
walking Khan invariably forgets his health, 
makes a foolish remark, and lets the Siddi- 
kiir escape back to his mango-tree once 
more. It was only after twenty-two lapses 
into speech, and consequent loss of time, 
that the Well-and-wise-walking learnt so 
much of wisdom as is included in the art 
of holding one’s tongue; and then, though 
the Siddi-kiir “heaped up wonders upon 
wonders, as a man heaps up fagots on a 
funeral pile, yet spake he never a word.” 
By which the sack remaining fast bound, 
the Well-and-wise-walking carried his 
burden of emerald and gold and mother-of- 
pearl safely to his journey’s end, even to 
the feet of his great Master and Teacher 
Nagarg’una. “And Nagirg’una took the 
mighty dead, even him endowed with per- 
fection of capacity and fulness of power, 
and laid him up in the cool grove on the 
shining mountains of Southern India, vene- 
rated by all men as the Siddhitu-Altan 
even unto this day.” 





And the moral of these sagas, if there 
be one at all, is that it is not women alone 
who are guilty of indiscreet chatter, but 
that even Well-and-wise- walking Khans 
can forget their health twenty-two times 
in succession, and so give the demon power 
over them and all their past. 





MR. MOULD’S BUSINESS. 


One of the agreeable Elia’s most hu- 
morous lucubrations is the paper in which 
he plays with what might seem a painful, 
or at least a disagreeable subject, namely, 
the grim and somewhat tawdry homage 
that death is obliged to pay to eminent 
respectability and gentility. This penalty 
is accepted in more enlightened ranks all 
over the world from mere deference 
to conventional usage; but those of a 
lower rank take pride in the rusty trap- 
pings and scorbutic attendance that make 
up a modern funeral. It was an invi- 
tation to secure these mortuary honours 
that elicited the pleasant rambling com- 
mentary which occurs towards the end of 
Lamb’s Essays. ‘‘The advertisement,” he 
said, “ really induced a tedium vite to read 
it. Methinks I could willingly die to be 
in death so attended. The ‘two rows 
all round, close drove, best black japanned 
nails,’ for these were among the seducing 
ornaments offered by the undertaker, 
how feelingly do they invite, and almost 
irresistibly persuade us to come and be 
fastened down. . . what aching head can 
resist the temptation to repose, which the 
‘crape shroud, the cap, and the pillow’ 
present? What sting is there in death 
which the ‘handles with wrought gripes’ 
are not calculated to pluck away? What 
victory in the grave which the ‘drops and 
the velvet pall’ do not render at least ex- 
tremely disputable? But, above all, the 
pretty emblematic plate with the angel 
above and the flower beneath, takes me 
mightily.” Purveyors of humorous con- 
ceits might do well to study the above, to 
learn how satire can deal gracefully with 
such privileged themes, which, touched by 
ruder hands, would shock by vulgarity and 
want of reverence. 

This little speculation was written nearly 
fifty years ago, and yet close to the same 
locality may now be seen little invitations 
addressed in the same persuasive and 
seductive tones. The poorer and more 
squalid the lane or street, the more 
dazzling the programme. For these en- 
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trepreneurs, deeply skilled from their pro- 
fession in human nature, know that naked- 
ness and starvation in life long to be at- 
tended by some sort of hired apotheosis in 


death. Were Charles Lamb straying about | 
the purlieus of Drury-lane and Great Wild- | 


street, he would see in many a window these 
funeral baits set forth temptingly, almost 
imparting a wistful longing for an anti- 
cipatory enjoyment of the luxuries there 
described. Heaven knows if, after all, it 
may not be a comfort, or at least a pride, 
to the poor ragged souls who trudge by, 
to think that, after their weary journey is 
over, they may at last rest in “ruffling,” be 
adorned with “‘ wrought gripes,” and drawn 
with all the humble state of crape and 
japanning to their last home. 

It is to be noted that in most of these 
little proclamations “a nobleman’s fune- 
ral,” at eighteen pounds, leads the way. 
As a matter of course noblemen are rarely 
counted among the clients of the gentle- 
men of the trade in the outlying districts 
of Drury-lane, and the figure at which a 
genuine nobleman would be laid to rest 
would probably far exceed that figure. It 
may be deemed certain, indeed, that really 
“eminent” processionalists would decline 
to undertake his lordship for that sum. 
The preacher, therefore, might find another 
illustration of the wretched and conven- 
tional pomps of death in the fact that 
there are persons willing to inter their 
relations under the wretched sham of 
something that affects to be aristocratic. 
A nobleman’s funeral! We can hear the 
smooth insinuation of the undertaker to 
the bereaved family of the “little shop- 
keeper:” ‘“‘ I would certainly recommend our 
‘nobleman’s funeral,’ the most reasonable 
thing in the trade.” And then he runs 
over the items—the “ enamelled furniture,” 
“feathers,” “velvets,” “crape fittings,” 
“hearse pages,” “ 
course will be included that hideous bit of 
pantomime, the mute who walks in front 
carrying (with difficulty in a high wind) 
the long tray of plumes upon his head. 
So on through the various “ classes” down 
to the eighth, where there are no “ fittings” 
and no “pages;” where everything is 
“finished plain; and a sort of combi- 
nation vehicle known as “an improved 
carriage” (Heaven save the mark!) bears 
the wretched family and the remains to the 
churchyard. These things are to be touched 
reverentially ; and though some monstrous 
and grotesque tributes are levied on grief, 
still as the survivors find a sort of dismal 


coach pages”—and of | 


comfort in these exercises, and as they seem 
to be accepted in all conditions, they had 
best be accepted now. But the nobleman’s 
funeral! It is hard to shut out that idea, 
or the picture of the bereaved family doing 
this last honour to the “best of fathers,” 
and taking a dismal pride in the fact that 
it was known in the district that the poor 
defunct had enjoyed “a nobleman’s fu- 
neral.” 

A quaint notion, that would surely have 
tickled the midriff of the amiable Elia, and 
furnished matter for an essay in connexion 
with this Ingubrious subject, once came 
within the ken of the present writer. On 
the outskirts of a large city was a favourite 
burying-ground, which was so far adapted 
to all tastes that both gentle and simple, 
the nobleman and the pauper, all found 
quiet settlement together. It had been 
formerly a gentleman’s residence, with 
handsome grounds, stately avenue, and 
substantial family mansion. The enter- 
prising company who bought it soon laid 
it all out in “ desirable” vaults, public bury- 
ing-ground, and the like; and the whole 
grew into such favour that every morn- 
ing some twenty or so of the usual dismal 
cortéges were seen clustered at the stately 
avenue gate, each waiting theirturn. A 
sort of rustic village lay upon the high-road 
that led to the cemetery, whose inhabi- 
tants were every morning recreated with 
those dismal processions trailing by. These 
spectacles, indeed, became part of their 
daily economy; they were as natural and 
necessary as dinner, or going to bed ; chil- 
dren were reared from tender years to look 
on nodding plumes and black cavernous 
vehicles, and these sepulchral associations 
became incorporated with their blood and 
life. 

A florid clergyman was employed by the 
company to perform the necessary services, 
and it must be said no man could have 
| earned his slender stipend more hardly, or 
| by such painful work. In cold weather and 
/warm, in summer and winter, in frost, 
snow, and rain, this unfortunate ecclesias- 
tic had to be at his post, emerging in his 
white surplice, gaining but imperfect shel- 
ter from the umbrella, of which some cha- 
| ritable mourner imparted a share, tramp- 
| ling through wet grass, sinking in moister 
clay. Yet this was hardly the worst. It 
was the perpetual repetition, the twenty or 
so services of a morning, the schooling of 
| . . 
his naturally jocund features and more 
_jocund voice to a mournful key, the effort 
| at a composed and wistful sympathy in har- 
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mony with those of the genuine mourners, 
waiting, not without impatience, it is to be 
presumed, while the diggers proceeded 
with their task—here was the iron entering 
his soul, 

This official was lodged in the substantial 
family mansion of the late owner, situated 
exactly in the centre of the property, a 
white, spacious- looking tenement, with 
many windows. There he resided, with 
his numerous progeny, and from the great 
windows could conveniently see each cor- 
tége coming up the avenue. The officiator 
could thus emerge at the proper moment. 
But situated as his mansion was in such 
dismal “ pleasure grounds,” it became the 
more necessary that some délassement or 
recreation for the mind should be dis- 
covered, and it was but natural that our 
cleric should now and then receive his 
friends, and have some cheerful little 
junketings to distract himself against 
his lugubrious morning’s work. Accord- 
ingly, of nights the sound of vehicles— 
vehicles of another kind—was heard along 
the avenue, cheerful and brisk, trotting 
and crunching up the gravel. Ladies, in 
“low dresses” and flowers, were set down, 
the tall windows were lit up, and there 
was a sound of music from within. Care- 
less persons, on pleasure bent, and stray- 
ing over to the windows, perhaps for flirta- 
tion, would be not a little startled as the 
clouds before the moon lifted and disclosed 
ranks upon ranks of snowy head-stones, 
crosses, urns, and the more ambitious 
temples, spreading away in regimental re- 
gularity. This revelation would naturally 
make a sprightly young belle a little silent 
and uncomfortable. We may imagine, too, 
the remarks and curious investigations of 
the waiting coachmen and servants, as they 
whiled time away ; and were there among 
them a gentleman of Sir Lucius’s peculiar 
vein of thought, he might agree with the 
baronet in his view that there was “ un- 
common snug lying” in those wall laid-out 
grounds. 

After all, these more ambitious places, 
with their pomp of temples and such ela- 
borate and costly memorials, suggest de- 
cay, and what is transitory, far more than 
less pretentious spots. At Pére la Chaise, 
where there are almost palaces erected, and 
wealthy bankers and noble families vie with 
each other in the sumptuous character of 
the edifices erected to their dead, there is a 
surprising air of decay, and sometimes even 
of ruin. The famous cemetery seems al- 
most like some deserted and neglected 





city; there a foundation has “given” a 
little; there the damp has got in. Very 
different is the country churchyard, with its 
flowers and moss-grown head-stones; or 
the modest French burial-ground, with its 
crosses, on which are hung the immortelles, 
and the neat beds duly gardened. This 
suggests to my recollection a churchyard in 
the dunes of the south coast of France, 
where the graves were dug in sand of a 
very dry and shifty sort, and where the in- 
terment had to be got over quickly, before 
the sides fell in. 

Killarney is a pretty foreign - looking 
town, which by the reputation of the lakes 
near it, and the crowds of tourists who 
visit it, might be supposed to retain little 
of antique custom or rites. Yet it is not 
so long since the present writer witnessed 
some curious sepulchral scenes there. A 
gentleman who had died in Dublin, was to 
be interred in this charming lake district. 
The remains, with a party of friends, went 
down by the mid-day train, and reached 
the station at Killarney about eight o’clock 
at night. As the late gentleman was well 
known and respected in the district, a 
number of people were waiting on the 
platform, and gathered round the van 
where the coffin was. As it was brought 
out, a most singular and startling series 
of sounds was heard, a burst of frantic 
wailing and lamentation, which made 
the roof of the station echo and echo 
again. It proceeded from a band of decent- 
looking men and women in the dress of 
peasants, who stood in the front rank, and 
who tossed their arms wildly, then clasped 
their hands convulsively, sobbed, and wept 
in the most agonising fashion. When the 
procession was formed the genuine mourners 
took their places in some “ covered cars,” 
vehicles of the exact shape of square black 
boxes, while the band of make-believe be- 
wailers tramped on in regimental order. 
The effect was wild and picturesque. The 
chief street of the little town was filled 
with promenaders, strangers, and natives, 
walking up and down ; lights were in every 
window ; and it quite recalled some foreign 
watering-place, like Spa or Baden in the 
season. Still the procession advanced, 
with its curious avant garde, that filled the 
air with cries, and seemed to attract little 
attention, and certainly no sympathy. Thus 
it proceeded until the church was reached, 
when the coffin was left for the night. 

With the morning, the procession, in far 
more imposing force, started afresh for the 
picturesque Muckross Abbey. The irrepres- 
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sible mourners were well to the front, full of 
vigour and noise. The performance of 
these assistants seemed infinitely more re- 
markable in the daylight. Clenched fists 
were tossed in the air, breasts were beaten 
with fury, the voice struggled with con- 
vulsive sobs in the throat, while genuine 
tears streamed down the cheeks. The 
party seemed to consist of two men, one 
very old woman, one ditto man, and a 
couple of young peasants. The women 
wore the picturesque blue cloak and hood, 
the men the frieze coats, knee-breeches, 
worsted stockings, and brogues. The whole 
was genuine; real tears and real convulsions ; 
and the performers had been trained by 
long practice to believe they were really 
grieving for the best of fathers or husbands, 
as the case might be. The cry rose in a 
sort of crescendo, and drew a good deal of 
its effect from the emulative force which 
one, who had been relaxing a little, would 
strike in with renewed vigour, and carry 
all the rest with him. Even at the edge 
of the grave they were so carried away by 
these violent emotions, as not to be in- 
clined to stop and allow the clergyman to 
begin; but the undertaker, with much 
roughness and contempt, rushed at them 
seriatim, shaking them, and addressing 
them in what was decidedly bad language. 

This curious custom still obtains in 
many parts of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. CORINNA’S RESOLVE. 


WiLL GARDINER came away with Lady 
Duke. “ It’s really like ‘ the quarantine,’ ”’ 
she said, her rejected nurse following 
behind; “quite a cordon sanitaire.” 

“Tt is certainly an odd thing,” said he, 
“that a man’s relative should be turned 
out of a house in this style. I tell you what, 
Lady Duke,” he added, abruptly, “ I don’t 
half like that Spooner; he is too smooth. 
He and Master Nagle are pulling an oar 
apiece in the same boat.” 

“T quite agree with you. Of course 
one don’t wish to intrude or force oneself 
in; but I certainly think it is a duty to 
this poor friendless being, not to let him 
be handed over to strangers—who may be 
all that is proper—Heaven forbid that I 
should judge them; but I do think the 
whole thing has a very suspicious look.” 

“So do I, Lady Duke,” said he, warmly. 





“T don’t like this keeping guard, and 
shutting out people, and letting in others. 
Why should that fellow Nagle constitute 
himself keeper if the poor sick fellow isn’t 
to be agitated P Why, if there was a man 
in the world that would agitate and fuss, 
he is the very fellow.” 

** And the real danger is,” she answered, 
“that we don’t know what they may do. 
What is to prevent them putting a pen into 
the poor creature’s hand, and making him 
sign all sorts of things. Such things you 
know have been done before now, and by 
very respectable people.” 

“ Just the thing that oleaginous singing- 
master would do. And see here, my dear 
lady, how they have got all their own 
party about him, from the doctor down to 
the nurse. I know what I'll do. They 
shan’t dispose of me in that fashion. As 
soon as the poor fellow gets better, or 
worse, and he must do one or the other, I'll 
walk in, and not stir from the house until 
I see him, not if there were fifty Nagles 
and Spooners to prevent me.” 

Mr. Nagle returned home “to snatch a 
morsel,” but not in the best of humours. He 
felt a little uncomfortable at the thought of 
the daring combined attempt that had been 
made to drive him out, and was by no 
means secure as to the future. He felt 
also that he had not been saved by his 
own exertions, but was indebted to the 
quiet powers of his protegé the doctor. 
This obligation hurt his pride a little, and 
he met his family in a rather irritated state. 

“There’s a mob broken in up there; a 
perfect cabal, struggling to get a front 
row as if it was a Jenny Lind night. Dis- 
gusting! Disgraceful! But what can I 
do up there, with no one to help ? Corinna, 
you must come up with me to-morrow, and 
keep watch and watch. I wouldn’t put 
any villany past this gang. They're 
furious.” 

“How do you mean ‘ watch and watch,’ 
papa? Is it that I am to attend Mr. 
Doughty ?” 

“Of course,” he answered, testily. ‘“ Be 
his nurse, and that sort of thing. He’s 
as good as your husband ; for when he gets 
better, and begins to try and recollect who 
gave him his medicine, who smoothed his 
pillow, and did the ministering angel, and 
all that, he’ll be hound to come forward. 
The man loves you; surely you see that 
with half an eye, and now that that skulk- 
ing snapjacker has taken himself off, there’s 
no let or impediment to Doughty’s doing 
the honourable thing. Come,” added Mr. 
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Nagle, with sudden excitement, for he saw 
a stern opposition in Corinna’s eyes, “ I'll 


have no disputations about it. I owe money | married by this time ! 


| 


“What d’ye mean with all this rigma- 
role? Not that you would have been 
That fellow Duke 


enough in this place, and we can’t afford to | showed he was eager enough, I’m sure.” 


be doing romance.” 


“T repeat,” said Corinna, “ you might 


“ But,” said Crinna, now speaking with | have attained the summit of all your hopes 


a deliberate coldness that alarmed him, “ as 
you are calculating all the chances of the 
case, suppose this poor sick patient should 
be sick to death and not recover.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense,” said her father. 


“Don’t be saying such things. That would | 


be a pretty story indeed. Though Heaven 
knows, with the tormenting gang that are 
to break in and mob him, it would be hard 
for any one to recover. It’s indecent, so it 
is. Have you no feeling for a poor lonely 
creature, that hasn’t a true friend in the 
world outside ourselves, and who literally 
worships you? Wouldn’t you care to save 
him from the harpies round him, who 
would think nothing of forcing a pen into 
his hand, and making him sign away every 
ha’porth he has in the world? Where would 
we all be then, I should like to know ?” 

It was unlucky that Mr. Nagle should 
have jumbled an appeal to natural feeling 
with less honourable motives of action. It 
would be impossible to give an idea of the 
scorn that flashed from Corinna’s eyes, as 
she replied : 

“Now we have it all revealed at last. 


Oh, father, father, is this what you wish 
your daughter todo? Make me struggle 
with these people for a place at his bedside, 
and, I suppose, myself force a pen into his 


trembling fingers. Have ! not abased my- 
self enough by playing the double game I 
have done ? Ican’t doit. I must not do it.” 

“Not do it! Well, of all ” began 
Mr. Nagle. 

“No. At whatever cost, I refuse. As 
I told you before, the time has come for me 
to do something to earn my bread, and for- 
tunately an opportunity has offered. I see 
the sort of profession you would destine 
me to ; to use me for some mercenary scheme 
—to force me on a man who would despise 
me in his soul for lending myself to these 
degrading plots—that is, if he ever recovers 
strength and health. And I may tell you 
this, that if I had not been forced into this 
course of double dealing, now offering me to 
this man, now to that, and I blush to say it, 
to whichever of the two appeared most 
likely to offer himself first—if you had 
followed a straightforward honest course, 
you might at this moment have been free 
from all trouble and anxiety in this 
matter e 





by this time. It is no matter how at this 
moment. You forced me to playa degrad- 
ing part, and little fancied that you were 
making me play a part of another sort. 
Instead of leaving me to my own natural 
course, you chose this one of finessing and 
trick, and the result is that you have sacri- 
ficed my happiness, and disappointed your- 
self.”’ 

“ Which of the two men do you mean ?” 
said he, tortured by this mysterious denun- 
ciation. “ Why every man, woman, and 
child in the place saw that you cared for 
that Duke.” 

“Tt is no matter now, as it is all over. 
I must leave this place at once, as I will 
not be forced to sink lower than I have 
done. Most fortunately I am enabled to 
do so, as only a few days ago an opening 
occurred. That opera manager will send 
me away to Italy to a celebrated master in 
whose family I can live. He is good enough 
to say that he has confidence in my gifts ; 
that he is sure he will not lose. I do not 
believe he will, and I have accepted.” 

The amazement with which Mr. Nagle 
received this piece of news could not be 
conceived. He was one of those men who 
have no force of character, and know not 
how to confront a crisis of this kind, but 
become perfectly helpless. A little bluster— 
“T’ll not suffer it,” “Ill not tolerate it,” 
“It must be stopped,” had only the effect 
of a wave dashing against a stone wall. He 
felt this helplessness, and, in presence of 
his daughter, could find neither words, 
argument, nor resolution. 

** But what am I to do?” he said, at last; 
“this is all very fine. You think only of 
yourself. Who's to pay the bills in this 
place? Here have I spent my time and 
abilities trying to get you married, and now 
I am left in the lurch. This man will never 
recover, and how will we all look then ?” 

“ Heaven forgive me and us all for the 
unfeeling, cruel part we have played; the 
unworthy game of deception and double 
dealing to which he has been made the 
victim.” 

“You may say that,” said her father. 
“If you had played your cards properly 
we should all have been lodged in his house 
by this time, and this gang of schemers 
daren’t show their faces.” 
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It was curious how Mr. Nagle should 
have applied the same terms to his rivals 
that they did to him. 

“T am as much to blame as any one 
else,” she answered; “but he will recover, 
we must pray, and forget those who have 
caused him so much pain and misery. Let 
us talk no more of this now, father. One 
day it will all be cleared up, and Mr. 
Doughty may know that I have not been 
so heartless as I have appeared.” 

With this she swept from the room, 
leaving her father “put out” as he had 
never been before in the whole course of 
his life. 

There were some expressions uttered by 
that gentleman which might have puzzled 
some of his friends to whom he had been 
accustomed to dilate on his prosperity, the 
way in which he was “ hunted” by pupils, 
“not a moment to snatch a bit of dinner,” 
“won’t let me keep my very soul in my 
body.” But, as the reader may have 
already suspected, a gcod deal of this 
flourishing state of things was oratorical. 
The litthe memorandum - book was, in- 
deed, filled with engagements, but some 
had begun to suspect that it had about the 
same relation to real life that a stage volume 
has to the brain of an actor, who affects to 
read what disturbs or soothes his soul. Mr. 
Nagle had been brought up in a certain 
school, in which it was taught that the 
great art of success lay in ever seeming 
busier than you were, thus imitating the 
barrister’s tactics, the little memorandum- 
book, with its crowded pages, being to the 
professor what a bag is to the other. Such 
were the tactics of the illustrious Grimani, 
whose cabriolet and fiery steed were always 
urged at headlong speed through the streets 
of Brighton, always “ fearful of being late, ” 
and was about as well known as a flying 
doctor’s. Mr. Nagle, however, had not 
succeeded in making the “system” pay, 
for the reason that he devoted too much 
time to the new and more important pro- 
fession which he had adopted, namely, at- 
tendance on his friend, Mr. Doughty, cal- 
culating that that gentleman, either by his 
marriage with Corinna, or by some direct 
pecuniary assistance, would indemnify all 
losses. Just as the household purveyors, 
butchers, bakers, &c., were beginning to 
press for a settlement now overdue, this 
unfortunate illness came in the way, and 
reduced him to a position of much embar- 
rassment. There was, therefore, every 
reason for his dependence on his daughter. 
But Corinna was inflexible. She was de- 
termined to go, and she met his objections 





by declaring that all she earned—for she 
was to begin by singing at concerts in 
London—should be sent to him. She had 
fixed the following Monday for her depar- 
ture, and her father, making rueful pro- 
test, and declaring that she would be his 
ruin, had to accept the arrangement. 


CHAPTER XXX. THE DOCTOR’S SISTER. 


Mranwuite, the unhappy being who was 
the object of these intrigues continued in 
the same critical state, and remained under 
the care of Doctor Spooner. That prac- 
titioner had presently installed the nurse, 
in whom he had such professional confi- 
dence. It proved to be his sister, a lady 
who kept house for him, but who was, 
indeed, no more than a sort of upper 
servant in his house, whom no one thought 
of “calling upon,” when the Spooners 
first arrived, and who did not desire to 
be called upon, There are many persons 
in the world who thus, in spite of some 
official position which entitles them to 
respect and consideration, somehow sink 
into a lower rank. She was a reserved, 
dark-eyed woman, considerably older than 
her brother, of whom she seemed to stand 
in awe. Visitors to him rarely saw her 
save when she flitted past them, gliding 
up-stairs or down-stairs, and Will Gardiner 
declared that she exactly gave one the 
idea of one who, “when a girl, had been 
captured and brought back when going off 
with a groom, or who had been caught 
taking ribbons off a shop counter, and had 
been in disgrace ever since. Heaven for- 
give me for saying such a thing,” he would 
add ; “ but, pon my soul, the idea will come 
back. She can’t look you straight in the 
face.” This lady’s name was Harriet. 

Mr. Nagle was not a little surprised to 
find this lady in occupation when he re- 
turned to Mr. Doughty’s house. It seemed 
to him rather an abrupt and off-hand 
proceeding of Doctor Spooner thus “to 
foist” his own sister on the patient—too 
much of a job to instal two members of a 
family. He forgot that this was what he 
would have done himself. As he strode 
up-stairs the new nurse came out, her 
finger on her lips, and uttering a very au- 
thoritative “* hush.” 

“ Better for you not to come in now,” 
she said, “he is asleep.” 

“Oh, nonsense, ma’am,” Mr. Nagle was 
beginning. “I wish to see myself how he 
is getting along.” 

‘No, no; my brother’s orders are strict. 
Come down with me to the drawing-room 
if you wish to say anything.” 
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Mr. Nagle had a good deal to say, and 
when he got into the room, and the door 
was closed, said, angrily: 

“What is the meaning of this, woman ? 
Where’s Spooner ?” 

“ He will be back in a moment. Then 
you can speak to him. I cannot stay away 
long, so you must excuse me.” 

Doctor Spooner was not long in return- 
ing. Mr. Nagle at once grappled with 
him. 

“See, sir,” he said, “I should like to 
know who directs in this house, you, I, 
or the woman that has been foisted in on 
us P” 

“My dear Mr. Nagle,” said the other, 
“as to directing, no one is entitled to do 
that. We are all co-operating to the best 
of our ability for the patient’s sake.” 

‘““No doubt, no doubt. But the tone 
that has been assumed by the person up- 
stairs—your sister—is not what it ought to 
be. And I think, Spooner, you were very 
sharp and off-hand in introducing any one 
without consulting me.” 

“But surely you saw the necessity of 
prompt action. These people with their 
hired nurses, ready to force them on us! 
You know that but for the bold step I took 
they would have combined to turn you out 
of the house.” 

“Turn me out of the house!” said the 
other, in amazement at this free speech. 

“Yes. You know they are the relations. 
You are not in any way connected with 
him. If I had allowed a common nurse to 
be put in here, we should have them in- 
triguing, tampering with her, and the poor 
patient sacrificed. We can rely on my 
sister Harriet. You see, in whatever light 
you view it, I was consulting your interest.” 

This view could not but strike Mr. 
Nagle, though he still made some grumbling 
protest about its being “over smart and 
sharp.” He was not satisfied with the be- 
haviour of the protegé whom he had in- 
troduced. 

He had scarcely gone away, when there 
was another arrival—Mrs. Gardiner, who 
crept into the house in a mysterious, sym- 
pathising way, and with a sad face asked 
to see “ Miss Spooner.” 

“Tell her Iam here, Anne.” She had 
picked up the name of the servant. ‘“ Say 
I would take it as a particular favour if 
she would come down to me.” 

Jn a few moments the cold, stiff Harriet 
descended. Mrs. Gardiner flew to meet her. 

“Oh, Miss Spooner, this is all dreadful, 
isn’t it? So sorry, I couldn’t go and call 
| on you before, but I have been so taken up 
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with the children. There was poor little 
Harry in the measles, and I assure you I 
went nearly distracted.” 

“Why should you call on me ?” said the 
other, coldly. “I have no wish that my 
brother’s friends should trouble themselves 
about me.” 

“No, of course, quite right,” said the 
visitor, not seeing that she was coinciding 
in a rather uncomplimentary way. Then 
hurriedly changing the topic, “ And how 
is he going on. You mustn’t overwork 
yourself, dear Miss Spooner. Promise me 
that you won’t. You might break down, 
you know. Do you know what William 
and I were planning last night? We are 
interested in you, you know. When you 
can get off duty you must run up to us for 
a mutton-chop or a cup of tea, and rest 
yourself. Promise me. Will has set his 
heart upon it.” 

“You are very good, but I can do 
nothing of the kind. My duties are here, 
and I am not to stir from this place.” 

“Tam so glad they have got you,”’ went 
on the voluble lady, “though Mr. Nagle 
seemed to have some objection. He wished 
to have some attendant of his own here, 
his handsome daughter Corinna. Why it 
was laughable! She can do nothing but 
sing her little song and look at her face in 
the glass.” 

“JT do not know the lady, or anything 
about her.” 

“And how cleverly your brother managed 
it—so quiet and respectful, and yet so firm. 
I positively admired him.” 

The cold nurse answered with less cold- 
ness : 

“My brother is clever—few so clever. 
He will restore the patient if anybody will. 

“T am sure of it,” the other replied, 
rapturously. “ Weintend to have him when 
the children get ill again, instead of Mur- 
doch. And I tell you what, Miss Spooner, 
you'll come in to tea, won’t you, in a quiet 
way, you know—just ourselves ? I hear so 
much of you, and we are all wishing to 
know you better.” 

“T regret to have to refuse what would 
give such pleasure. My duties keep me 
here. There will be no opportunities for 
cultivating your acquaintance.” 

“Tt is not so much that,” said the not- 
to-be-repulsed lady, “as that I might re- 
lieve you here, and you could run down to 
our house-——” 

The speaker did not venture to glance at 
the face of the person she was thus compli- 
menting. The other answered with some- 
thing that seemed like sarcasm : 
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“ That would not do at all.” 

Mrs. Gardiner rallied in a moment. 

“What! you are afraid of that Nagle, 
who is in command here, and who, I don’t 
think, is overpleased with your brother. 
Perhaps he thinks he is not obsequious 
enough to him—my husband fancies he 
must be a little sorry now for introducing 
so clever a man, and that he may try to 
get him out again.” 

A curious expression came into Doctor 
Spooner’s sister’s eyes; but she only bowed, 
and remained silent. Mrs. Gardiner, a 


little disappointed, went on: “ The Nagles 
are all very powerful in this house, as pos- 
sibly you may find, Miss Spooner.” 

“TI think not,” said the lady, more ab- 
ruptly; “as you may perhaps see later 
on.” 


“Ah, exactly,” replied Mrs. Gardiner, 
with a confidential eagerness. “ But when 
they can set up a barricade against the 
poor patient’s own blood relations there is 
no knowing what may happen. However, 
for his sake, I am delighted at what you 
say.” 

“What I say! What do you mean, 
Mrs. Gardiner ?” 

“That they are not to have it all their 
own way. I understand your significant 
hint. I can tell you we are not to be ejected 
in this fashion, and steps will be taken in 
due course to set the matter right. How- 
ever, you must not overwork yourself, dear 
Miss Spooner,” added the lady, squeezing 
the nurse’s hand. ‘ We must know each 
other better by-and-bye.”’ 

On this Mrs. Gardiner departed, pretty 
well satisfied with her visit, and believing 
she had sown a little seed of unpleasantness 
between the doctor and the music-master 
which would give her opportunity for cul- 
tivating a little plant of her own. 

That night, after his dinner, Mr. Nagle 
put up his nightcap, muffler, &., with a 
view of passing a long and weary vigil on 
“the stretcher” beside his suffering friend. 
As he walked in, as though into his own 
house, and laid down his carpet-bag on the 
study table, Mr. Spooner came down to 
him. 

“You heard what the physician said,” 
began that gentleman, “as to the great 
care required ?”’ 

“Oh, to be sure. Poor, poor Doughty ! 
But we’ll all pull him through, never fear.” 

“That is unfortunately what we are not 





at all certain of. Your kindness and at- 
tention Iam sure he ought never to forget 
should he recover; but as you have such 
an interest in him, you will feel that not 
a chance can be allowed to go by. Now 
that we have a nurse in the house, it 
seems scarcely necessary that you should 
harass yourself by sitting up with him.” 

“ My good fellow,” said Mr. Nagle, his 
brows lowering, “what d’ye mean? 
There’s no harassing in the business. 
What are you driving at?” 

‘*Your health is equally dear to your 
family, and it is really superfluous that 
you should go through all this trouble. 
Everything will be looked after just as 
well if you sleep at home in your own 
comfortable bed. In fact, I have ven- 
tured to send away the stretcher that you 
so kindly sent up.” 

“T tell you what, Spooner,” said the 
other, “ this is going rather too far. It’s a 
liberty, sir. Who are you that take on 
you to make arrangements here? That 
bed must be brought back, sir. I don’t 
leave this to-night.” 

“ Oh, that I wouldn’t venture to interfere 
with. You have a certain authority in this 
house.” 

“Of course I have. 
in here?” 

“T owe that to you, I certainly admit,” 
said the other, humbly ; “and, as I say, in 
the house no one should interfere with you. 
But the sick-room is my province. If it 
was my mother or my father, I would be- 
have in the same way. My duty is to re- 
store the patient, if I can, and I can let no 
consideration of friendship stand in the 
way.” 

Mr. Nagle stared, grumbled, but was 
awed by the manner of his protegé. This 
distinction between the house and the sick- 
room seemed to him utterly futile, for the 
only interest he had was in the sick-room. 
Still, “‘the stretcher’ had been removed— 
was at that moment probably in his own 
hall, and to spend the night pacing about 
the cold rooms of the house, or lying in an 
arm-chair, was ridiculous. He was so per- 
plexed and put out by the events of the 
day, that he knew not how to encounter 
this fresh and daring opposition. But he 
went his way home, muttering that he 
must settle matters with that Spooner, 
whom he would very soon take “ by the 
scruff of the neck” and put ont. 
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